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Young April laughs aloud, 


‘She is not dead! She sleeps, she sleeps!’ 
And then Young April weeps. 


The laughing tear-drops touch the snow, 
And, lo! the wind-flowers blow! 


April, 1929 ssinnlasd 


30 a copy 


Young April 


OUNG April bends above the ground 
Listens and hears no sound 
And shadows of a dread surmise 
Drift in Young April’s eyes; 
“How late—how late she sleeps this year— 
Or is it sleep?’ More near, 
More close the troubled face is prest 
To Earth’s cold, quiet breast; 


And something stirs within the shroud,— 


Theresa V. Beard. 
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Picture the Fun 


. By KaTHLEEN HEMPEL 


HERE are many pleasant forms 
: recreation, but to me one of 

the most enjoyable is kodaking. 
It is no end of fun to slip a few sand- 
wiches in one’s pocket, load up the 
kodak, and with a congenial companion, 
set out for a long tramp over the hills. 
Very seldom is one disappointed, for 
at every season of the year Nature 
spreads some pleasing prospect before 
our eyes. _In the spring, the trees 
shake their silvery catkins in the 
breezes, of make the air fragrant with 
a million blossoms. Summer brings 
languid days, when we are willing to 
sit idly on the bank of some creek, and 
muse on the mirrored reflections of 
slim white birches, which generally 
overhang such a stream. Autumn, with 
a myriad of birds on the wing, a riot 
of colors on the hillside, and fallen 
leaves to scuffle through. And then 
comes winter. Is there anything quite 
so magnificent as a snow scene? Per- 
sonally, I have a deep conviction that 
I do not take my kodak out, but that 
it takes me. Believe it or not, many a 
time after a hard snow storm it has 
murmured, “Gal, there’s pictures in 
them thar drifts,” and so we go out 
and get them. 


Winter scenes generally make a deep 
impression on the “sit-by-the-fires.” 
They regard such a trip as an adven- 
ture, and they say in awed tones (at 
least I think they are awed), “But 
didn’t you catch a terrible told?” Then 


is the time to assume what you fondly 
hope is a superior tone and manner, 
and proceed to convince the benighted 
individual that, though colds may exist, 
one doesn’t catch them plunging waist 
deep into snow drifts! 


Even rainy days have a charm of 
their own; there is beauty in the slip- 
pery, shining pavements and mysteri- 
ous foggy vistas. But if you really 
want the thrill of a life time, and do 
not mind the jeers and sneers of scoff- 
ing relatives and friends, just venture 
out some night when the moon is full 
and take a moonlight picture. Not one 
faked at sunset, but a picture actually 
taken by the light of the moon! I re- 
member our first experience. It was 
late in the fall, and how we did stamp 
around trying to keep our feet warm, 
and rub our benumbed fingers to re- 
store the circulation! For if there is 
no snow on the ground the film must 
be exposed at least 25 minutes or one 
half hour. If you try it on a cold 
night, you'll wonder to yourself why 
in the world you were ever so silly as to 
try such a thing. But the results will 
surprise you—in more ways than one! 
And if you enjoy saying, “I told you 
so, skeptics” . . . but need I say more? 

With the portrait attachment many 
remarkable and unusual results can be 
obtained. These attachments can be 
bought for a remarkably low price, to 
fit almost any of the standard makes 
of cameras, except the very small ones. 
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“Summer Brings 


Excellent portraits of flowers, ferns, 
young birds in the nest, and children, 
can be secured in this manner. And 
speaking of children, they are the very 
best of subjects. They are not only ready, 
but they are eager to pose at any time. 
They are so unselfconscious and natural 


that it is a joy to work with them. 





Photograph by K. Hempel 


Languid Days” 


Using the portrait attachment is just 
a little bit more difficult than taking an 
ordinary snapshot. For best results a 
tripod should be used, as the distance 
from the lens and the subject must be 
carefully measured. A few inches more 
or less will throw the picture out of focus. 


There is one unexplainable thing 




















“But didn’t you catch a terrible 
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cold?” 
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Moen, 


MARY ELIZABETH AND PATSY 


A portrait by K. Hempel which took a county 
fair prize as the best outdoor portrait by an 
- amateur 





about a camera. As soon as I have a 
film in it, I want to snap everything in 
sight, though I very well know that 
not everything is a picture. I suppose 
that every one who owns a kodak feels 
the same way at times. 


Did you ever try entering snapshots 
at a county fair? It is worth the time 
and trouble, not only for the thrill that 
one gets from entering such a compe- 
tition, but because in some cases worth 
while prizes are given. Some times as 
much as $5 is offered for one print. 
And though $5 isn’t a fortune, it will 
buy quite a number of films... and 
many other things dear to the feminine 
heart. 


I have often wondered why people 
who own kodaks do not take them on 
their vacation trips. I know that my 
own is as much a part of my traveling 
equipment as my umbrella or my hand- 
bag, and it is im use constantly. It 
keeps scenes and faces fresh in my 
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memory, and brings a small part of 
my good times back to the folks at 
home. I know that all of the pictures 
are not always perfect. Still, there is 
a satisfaction in pictures taken by one’s 
self that often compensates for their 
absurdity. 


One reason why this is such a pleas- 
ing and satisfactory hobby for the 
deafened is that ears are not necessary, 
Those who live in the city, as well as 
those who love to hike over the coun- 
tryside, can get hours of entertainment 
from this pastime. It has brought me 


many hours of happiness and, as “hap- 
piness is multiplied by being shared,” I 
am passing the idea on with the hope 
that some one else may find as much 
pleasure in it as I have. 


Photograph by K. Hempel 
Along the river’s edge 
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The Work of the National 


Research Council 


For the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 


Research Council, one of the most 

effective scientific organizations 
in the United States, made a survey of 
schools for the deaf. Although not 
satisfactory in some particulars, the 
survey had the important effect of 
arousing the interest of the Council in 
problems originating in deafness. 


In January, 1928, the Council initiated 
another effort on behalf of the deaf, 
and this time not only their welfare, 
but that of the hard of hearing as well, 
was included. As reported in these 
pages a year ago, a conference was 
held, and from it a committee was ap- 
pointed to outline a program of re- 
search that should be undertaken in 
order to place on a more effective basis 
the training and rehabilitation of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 


February first and second, 1929, wit- 
messed another conference, more com- 
plete. and representative than its prede- 
cessor. It was attended by sixty or 
more scientists, educationists, workers 
among the hard of hearing, and deaf 
men, and had the honor of being opened 
by the Vice-President of the United 
States, and of being addressed at its 
Closing banquet by Surgeon-General 
Hugh Cummings, of the United States 
Public Health Service. The delegates 
were entertained at the new Hay-Adams 
House, and the sessions were held in 
the auditorium of the beautiful build- 
ing owned jointly by the National Re- 
search Council and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


The committee appointed last year 
(Rudolph Pintner, Chairman; Harris 


GS Research years ago the National 


Taylor, Gordon Berry, Percival Hall, 
Harvey Fletcher, and Stacey R. Guild), 
with the assistance of ten sub-commit- 
tees, had made a careful study of pres- 
ent conditions relating to the deaf and 
deafened, and offered a program of pro- 
posed research. This program, con- 
densed and unified by Dr. Knight Dun- 
lap, Chairman of the Research Coun- 
cil’s Division of Psychology and An- 
thropology, was presented to the Con- 
ference, and discussed in detail, the dis- 
cussion occupying two full days. Num- 
bers of amendments were made, but 
none of major importance, and the pro- 
gram was adopted with this recom- 
mendation : 


“That the National Research Council 
be requested to establish in the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology a 
small advisory committee with continu- 
ing personnel, which shall, for a period 
of five years, endeavor to forward in 
all ways the carrying out of this Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, and which 
shall serve as a center of co-ordination 
for the various organizations, groups, 
and individuals which may engage in 
the work.” 


If this program can be carried out in 
full, work in the two fields with which 
it deals will be revolutionized. Even 
if only a few of its objects can be re- 
alized, the resulting changes will be of 
immense importance. Consider, for 
example, the effect of such surveys as 
the following: 1. Teachers of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, and teacher 
training; 2. School curricula; 3. Social 
adjustment of the deaf and the deaf- 
ened; 4. Industrial training. Turning 
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the searchlight on the preparation and 
fitness of teachers will disclose some 
interesting facts—and a superintendent 
suggested that it be turned upon the 
superintendents also! 
One almost certain outcome of these 
conferences is the establishment of an 
experimental school for very young 
deaf children. The fact that widely 
differing opinions prevail in regard to 
the education of such children is one 
of the most important indications for 
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an investigation, and the writer be- 
lieves that such a school, rightly con- 
ducted, will open a new era in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

It is generally understood that fur- 
ther work depends upon the securing 
of funds, and that this in turn depends 
upon the awakening of interest in phil- 
anthropists and philanthropic founda- 


tions. Reports of progress in this di- 
rection are eagerly and_ hopefully 
awaited. 





Broadcasting, from Richmond, Va." 


By Tuomas Ennett, M.D. 


Y invitation from the Richmond 
B League for the Hard of Hearing 

I have the privilege of address- 
ing you tonight in their behalf. 


This League is a member of the na- 
tional organization known as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. This week, May first 
to fifth, is National Hearing Week. 
Broadcasting is being done all over this 
country with the idea of ‘interesting the 
public in the problems confronting this 
large group of persons seriously handi- 
capped by deafness. 


To give you an insight as to what 
the local League stands for, I here 
quote from one of their published 
leaflets : 


The League is purely and simply an altruis- 
tic organization seeking to arouse interest in 
its educational and social programs, which 
tend to build over the lives of the deafened 
who have failed to see the way out of their 
handicap. 

Briefly, the objects of the League are to en- 
courage the art of speech-reading by the deaf- 
ened; to investigate and recommend mechan- 
ical aids for those who can use them; to co- 
operate with the health authorities in under- 
_ taking efficient research and preventive work 
among school children, as deafness may often 
be relieved or arrested when discovered early. 
We also hope in time to be able to render 


*Broadcast over WRVA, May 2, 1928, in connec- 
tion with Hearing Week. 





vocational assistance by obtaining suitable em- 
ployment for those in need of it. 

The social life of the League offers to the 
deafened an opportunity to come together and 
observe others similarly handicapped who are 
leading happy and useful lives, thus restoring 
hope, courage and individual initiative. 

Did you catch those two objectives; 
to build over the lives of the deafened 
and to restore hope and courage. Don’t 
they grip your heart? 

To give you an idea of the prevalence 
of deafness a conservative estimate 
places the number of deafened in this 
country at three million. All of us have 
friends who are hard of hearing. _ It is 
probable that every one who now hears 
my voice has some relative who is 
either deaf or partially deaf. We see 
these people every day.- We may be 
sorry for them—we may even love them 
—but how many of us give thought to 
their problems or go out of our way to 
lift, if we may, a little of their burden? 

While there is much about deafness 
which medical science has yet to dis- 
cover, still, it is a pretty well established 
fact that meningitis, measles, scarlet 
fever, head colds, adenoids and diseased 
tonsils are the commonest predisposing 
causes of deafness. And since preven- 
tion is always better than cure, the ears, 
in the above diseases, should be very 
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carefully watched. Adenoids and dis- 
eased tonsils should be removed without 
delay. If we wait until deafness ap- 
pears permanent damage has already 
been done. But perhaps the greatest 
factor in preventing serious deafness is 
the yearly medical examination of chil- 
dren in the public schools. In this way 
the hard of hearing child is found long 
before the loss of hearing is discovered 
at home. At home the child who can’t 
hear is often told that he “could hear if 
he wanted to.” In fact, even teachers 
have been known to take this attitude. 
This is apt to happen when the child 
has one good ear and one bad ear. 
When the good ear is towards mother 
or the teacher, he “wants” to hear, when 
the bad ear is towards them he “doesn’t 
want” to hear. Children with moderate 
impairment of hearing can, with little 
difficulty, get their education in the regu- 
lar class, provided they have the proper 
teacher. 


Children much deafened should be 
taught lip- or speech-reading. The 
Richmond Public School has a special 
class for totally deaf children and a 
hard of hearing class for adults. Lip- 
reading is taught in both classes. 


Here in this country we have a vast 
army of people, three million in num- 
ber, crippled, not by war, but by disease. 
There is no other class of seriously 
handicapped poeple whose needs and 
whose problems are so little understood 
by the public. This is perhaps true 
chiefly because there is no external evi- 
dence of the physical disability, and the 
spirit wound is even less obvious. We 
have no trouble in understanding the 
problem of the soldier with the loss of 
a hand or the loss of a foot. We see 
that the hand is not there or the foot is 
not there. No one has to tell us of his 
problems of adjustment. We visualize 
them at once and, subconsciously, if 
not consciously, become interested in his 
readjustment to the new life. But what 
of the hard of hearing cripple? What is 
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our attitude towards him? I simply ask 
the question. Each one must find the 
answer in his own heart. 

We should bear in mind that the 
hard of hearing person is always trying 
to understand the conversation going on 
around him; that the hardest thing of 
all in getting into the conversation is to 
grasp the subject; that the person of 
careless speech, or the one who stands 
with his back instead of his face to the 
light, or who covers the mouth partially 
with the hand, or holds a cigar in the 
mouth while speaking, or begins a sen- 
tence when the deafened is not watch- 
ing, or who insists on shouting in the 
ear instead of standing where his lips 
can be read (for the deafened must 
“hear” with their eyes), sucn persons 
and such practices are an abomination 
before the Lord and to the deafened as 
well. 

In trying to grasp the mental side of 
the hard of hearing, we should under- 
stand that the constant effort to hear 
brings on nerve exhaustion to a degree 
incomprehensible to the person of nor- 
mal hearing. Consequently, they are 
apt to be irritable, suffer from over 
sensitiveness, loss of confidence in 
themselves, have a tendency to withdraw 
more and more from their normal asso- 
ciates, and to become self centered, mor- 
bid and despondent. This is the situ- 
ation unless there is an adjustment of 
soul and spirit. 

We can help in this adjustment by 
giving them cheerful companionship, 
encouragement and sympathetic under- 
standing. And just in proportion as we 
give them these things we not only en- 
rich their lives, but even more do we 
enrich our own. 


In conclusion, may I say that briefly 
and simply stated, the hard of hearing 
person has but one problem, the prob- 
lem of adjustment—adjustment to his 
work, adjustment to his social contacts, 
adjustment to himself—his affliction. In 
other words—adjustment to life itself. 
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Along, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
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Calling on Our Southern Neighbors 


By Evreanor Ho.wanp 


AZATLAN, Mexico, was our 
M first stop. It’s a most roman- 
tic looking place, with a 
beautiful crescent beach of white coral 
fringed with feathery cvocoanut palms. 
The little town looks like a flower gar- 
den, for all the houses are painted in 
the brightest colors imaginable—blue, 
pink, green, yellow, and lavender, The 
narrow, rambling streets are crowded 
with everything except vehicles: burros 
carrying charcoal or pewter jugs of milk; 
pigs, dogs, turkeys, cats, chickens, and 
children. The ice-cream man was mak- 
ing his rounds, with a freezer of ice- 
cream on his head, calling his wares 
through the streets; and I saw another 
man carrying a live turtle on his head. 
Our guide took us at once to the 
brewery (that’s probably where most 
tourists want to go first) ; such a sleepy, 
leisurely business, where everything is 
done by hand instead of machinery. 
The building, four stories high, is Maz- 
atlan’s skyscraper, and from the top 
floor we had a wonderful view of the 
blue water of the harbor, the cocoanut 
groves and white curving beach, and the 
gay little "dobe houses of the town. It 
looks too bright and colorful to be real. 
Did you ever hear of the Republic of 
El Salvador? I must confess that I 


never did until I started out this time 
to see “the world so new and all.” It 
is a beautiful country, with gently roll- 
ing hills covered with all sorts of tropical 
trees and flowers. Coffee, bananas, 
pineapples, palms, hibiscus, and poinset- 
tia grow wild, and there are lovely 
blossoming trees that I never saw before. 
Scattered through these tropical woods 
are native huts of bamboo thatched with 
palm. 

San Salvador, the capital of El Salva- 
dor, is quite a large city, with paved 
streets and sidewalks, auto buses, and a 
street car line. It is even progressive 
enough to have traffic policemen at the 
busiest intersections. To be sure, most 
of the traffic is ox-carts, but that prob- 
ably needs directing as much as any 
other kind of traffic. The natives are 
very handsome, with beautifully cut 
features, and are not so dark as the 
Mexicans. The women are generally 
barefoot, wear long, full skirts and black 
rebosas, and carry wide, flat baskets 
on their heads. The baskets are used 
for everything, from the family wash to 
a week’s supply of groceries. I saw one 
woman walking along, smoking a big 
cigar, with a basket on her head and a 
baby in her arms. 

The next day we stopped at the little 
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port of La Union to load on coffee. 
Somebody said there was a town about 
two miles from the wharf, so about a 
dozen of us staried out to find it. The 
heat was terrific, and by the time we 
had walked the two miles we were so 
purple faced and exhausted that we sat 
down on the first door step we could 
find. There was a sign above my head 
reading “Cold Beer,” but I didn’t go in- 
side to investigate. Finally a house- 
holder took pity on us and invited us 
into his patio to rest and cool off. It 
was so pretty, with a wide tiled porch 
all around it, and a fountain and garden 
in the middle. 

When it was time to go back to the 
ship, somebody had a bright idea and 
suggested that we hire a bullock cart, 
which we did, but we decided later that 
walking would have been more com- 
fortable and faster. After jouncing 
around over the rough cobbled streets 
we realized that Ben-Hur was a real 
hero. Our chariot crawled along at a 
snail’s pace, while he drove at break- 
neck speed ! 

At Corinto, Nicaragua. we saw our 
Marines. Our ship unloaded hundreds 
of boxes of hard-tack for them. We 
were very much surprised to find the 
natives most friendly and cordial to us; 
they actually seemed to like us! Corinto 
is just a small village without paved 
streets or sidewalks. The streets are 
overgrown with grass, and all the oxen 
not engaged in pulling carts are turned 
loose in the streets to graze. It made 
me awfully nervous—not knowing 
whether they had been taught any man- 
ners when they were little. 

The most interesting part of our voy- 
age was the three days spent in the 
Canal Zone. As soon as we approached 
the Bay of Panama things began to hap- 
pen, for it was there that we saw two 
whales spouting most beautifully—“Thar 
she blows!” When a whale gives a 
playful skip it splashes down again with 
a noise like a torpedo exploding. 

Panama is one of the few republics 
that think highly of the United States, 
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and the reason they like us is that we 
pay them a rental of $250,000 a year 
for the Canal Zone, a strip of land five 
miles wide on each side of the Canal. 
The chief industry of Panama is trying 
to get into the pork barrel and help with 
the spending of that $250,000. The city 
at the Pacific entrance of the Canal is 
in reality three cities: Old Panama 
(called Panama Lavieja), Ancon, and 
Balboa. No one but government em- 
ployees is allowed to live in Balboa. 
Ancon is for the rest of the white popu- 
lation, and Panama is where the natives 
live. Balboa seemed to me almost as 
wonderful as the Canal, and made me 
very proud of the United States, for our 
people have taken a disease-laden swamp 
and made it one of the most beautiful 
and healthful cities in the world. It is 
like a lovely botanical garden. But even 
more interesting than Balboa is Panama 
Lavieja with its old Spanish ruins. The 
Conquisatores built a city here in 1519, 
which Morgan the Pirate destroyed in 
1671. He had a stronghold on the At- 
lantic shore at Port Limon, from which 
he marched overland with 2,000 swash- 
bucklers and desperadoes. In those days 
the jungle was a steaming, poisonous 
land, and the survivors who reached 
Panama were a hard-boiled crew. When 
the Spaniards saw this desperate com- 
pany descending upon them they turned 
loose a herd of wild bulls, hoping to 
terrify the invaders. But history says 
it was the bulls that were terrified, and 
they turned tail and ran, so frightful 
was the pirates’ appearance after their 
two months’ battle with the jungle. Mor- 
gan found Panama a mine of riches; it 
took 194 mules to carry the gold he 
stripped from the cathedral. The ruins 
are almost entirely covered by the jungle 
now, except for a few romantic looking 
towers. 

The Canal is perfectly wonderful. No 
American can see it without almost 
bursting with pride in the engineers and 
the government that had the science and 
the skill and the largeness of vision to 
build it. Did. you. know that different 
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nations had talked about and planned 
that canal for hundreds of years? Ever 
since the Spaniards discovered, about 
1520, that an isthmus separated the two 
oceans. At the Atlantic end you can 
still see several miles of the old French 
canal. It would never do for modern 
shipping—it is too narrow and has too 
many curves. We were going through 
the Gatun Locks at noon, so the chief 
steward served lunch up on deck at 
long picnic tables, where we could watch 
all the operation while eating. The three 
locks at Gatun Dam lowered us 85 feet, 
from Gatun Lake to the Atlantic Ocean, 
in 45 minutes. From an outside view, 
none of the machinery 1s to be seen; 
the gates slowly open and shut, and the 
water beneath the ship rises and sinks 
as if by magic. But down in the oper- 
ating tunnels there are long corridors of 
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gigantic machinery, stretching as far as 
the eye can reach. It is fascinating to 
watch, for it all works automatically; 
there is a little click, a light flashes on, 
and the immense machine starts to turn, 
I could run on for pages about it, but 
this has to end somewhere. 

I got back to find agriculturists yap- 
ping in pre-election squabbles. Humph! 
If the embattled farmers think we've 
treated them badly, they might try farm- 
ing in some of these other American re- 
publics, where the president elopes with 
all the taxes, or bandits raid your farm 
at harvest time and carry off your whole 
year’s crop, and if you let out a yelp 
of criticism you’re stood up against a 
wall and shot. I grant that the U. S. A. 
is still a long way from Paradise, but the 
more I see of other countries, the better 
I like it. 





On Avenue Eye With Dad 


By Marcaret MarnettTe 


something — fate— which nobody 

understands, and probably no ‘one 
ever will understand, took away from 
me all power to hear voices, music and 
even fairly loud shrieks. As in the case 
with most deafened people, everything 
possible was done in hope of restoring 
my hearing. Like most deafened peo- 
ple, too, the “everything” which was 
done was of little value, for dead 
nerves are dead, and no mortal has yet 
discovered the power of giving them 
life. 

It did not seem possible that Dad 
could understand me better than mother 
did. She had always stood beside me 
when the specialists held tuning forks 
to my ears, or poked funny instruments 
inside my head. Dad had stood there, 


| WAS twelve years old when that 


too, but he had just stood, so it seemed. 
Then one day I came to realize that 
Dad understood more than I ever 
knew. 

When Dad was twelve years old, just 
about the same age as I when I made 
the rounds of the doctor’s offices, 4 
sore place in his ear sent him to a doe- 
tor whose ability as a specialist in ear 
diseases is somewhat to be questioned. 
Instead of the sore, the doctor removed 
Dad’s eardrum, and so Dad was left 
with only one “good” ear. 

I had never noticed that Dad could 
not hear me. My voice was naturally 
low and I always talked in a rather 
“quiet” tone of voice. However, when 
Dad kept asking me to repeat when I 
had put practically all the energy I 
had into my voice, I began to wonder 
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if, after all, Dad was going to have to 
ge#hrough all I had gone through and 
then end up with total deafness. 


I suggested an earphone, but it 
seemed that some doctor had advised 
against it. Then I tried my old stand- 
by, lipreading. Surely Dad would 
be interested in that. And he was, for 
I found that he had beén secretly prac- 
ticing for a good many days. So Dad 
and I had something in common which 
the boys of the family did not have 
with either of us. 

Dad and I set out to find some 
things which we could both do to take 
the place of those things which we, not 
being able to hear, could not find of 
interest. 

Religion had always interested me, 
but it troubled me greatly at times. I 
found that I had gradually drifted away 
from my home church, and the further 
away I drifted, the more I wondered 
why, and what could be done to take 
me back. Being away at college, I 
wrote to Dad, and together we tried to 
solve the problem as it affected us. 
Now we have found that a good book, 
an earnest prayer, and a little walk 
either together when I am home, or 
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alone on Sunday morning before the 
rest of the world is awake, will do us 
far more good than to sit in church 
with nothing to do but wonder about 
the hats and backs of heads. 


Along with religion goes our interest 
in the garden. From our earliest baby- 
hood Dad taught his four children that 
a home, and a happy one, is more to 
be treasured and sought after than 
anything else in the world. We have 
lived in our present home for nearly 
twelve years, and each year it becomes 
more a part of our lives, more a place 
to return to after work and school. 
Last year Dad, aided and abetted by 
us ‘four children and bossed by mother, 
built a lily and fish pond, five feet 
wide, three and a half feet deep, and 
eight feet long. Above the pool, slop- 
ing downward to it, is a rock fountain 
and wild flower garden about seven 
feet wide, which Dad also made. A 
smaller pool which contains several 
gold fish smaller than those in the big 
pool, and some water plants, holds the 
overflow of the fountain, and drains 
down to the big pool through a rock- 
lined shallow trench. Hollyhocks, dah- 
lias, and a great variety of wild flow- 





The fish pond that Dad and his children built 
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The fountain trickles down into the fish pond 


ers are planted back of the pools. At 
one side is an apple tree under which 
a stone bench is set. On the other side 
is the orchard with several varieties of 
apple and plum trees, and in front is 
the formal garden with a great many 
sweet-smelling, brightly colored flowers 
which have been set out and are cared 
for by Dad and the family. 

The next thing which interests both 
Dad and myself is advertising and 
newspaper work. For some time Dad 
has worked as a paper salesman, sell- 
ing paper to publishers. Previously he 
had worked in a printing company’s 
office and learned all about printing 
and paper. I found his books on those 
subjects helpful to me in preparing my 
college work, and we had some lively 
discussions on the best way to prepare 
advertisements for a series of cam- 
paigns of which I was in charge. 

Our family has two favorite dishes. 
One of these is waffles; the other is 


fried apples. There is only one person 
who can make either of them to per- 
fection, and that person is Dad. A 
high school course in food preparation, 
and college training in nutrition, have 
not yet brought me to the point of 
equalling the waffles and fried apples 
Dad can make. 


I could go on telling of the time Dad 
and I spent watching some early car- 
dinals building in the plum trees, or 
gathering the big yellow Greenings to 
make apple dumplings. Or I could 
tell of the bob-sled Dad made for us— 
big enough to hold us four children and 
six of the neighbors—with Dad. always 
at the front end, the biggest funmaker 
of us all. 


My Dad is the finest sort of a pal. 
There is no man that will ever be fit 
to compare with him. Not that other 
people do not have fine dads—but they 
do not have mine! 
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Some Problems of Adult Education 


with Special Reference to the 
Adult Deafened* 


By Corauie N. KEenFietp 


HEN considering our specialty, 
W w= of teaching lip-reading to 

the adult deafened, we have 
heretofore considered it from the view- 
point of the handicap, stressing the 
handicap, and, in a measure, overlook- 
ing the adult side of the problem. The 
fact that the California Association of 
Teachers of the Deafened Adult is 
today meeting as part of the session 
on adult education, California Teach- 
ers Association Institute, is in itself a 
recognition of our problems from the 
adult side of the question. 


Some two years or more ago, I be- 
came convinced that the problems of 
teachers of the adult deafened were 
largely problems of adult education. I 
therefore became a member of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. You probably know that this 
association was promoted by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York; a 
“foundation dedicated to the diffusion 
of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States.” I 
also became interested in the work of 
the Department of Adult Education, 
National Education Association. From 
the findings of these associations, as 
published in their reports and journals, 
I gained much information of a help- 
ful character, although it was intended 
for the teacher of adults with normal 
physical equipment. 

In fact, so much that is applicable to 





“This paper and the one which follows it were de- 
livered in Los Angeles, December 20, 1928, before the 
Deafened Adults Section of an Institute held by the 
California Teachers Association. ; 


the welfare of the deafened adult can 
be gleaned from methods of education 
as applied to the adult in general, that 
we, who are teachers of lip-reading to 
the adult, will do well to use such in- 
formation as will be most helpful in 
our special field. 

As a usual thing, the adult lip-read- 
ing classes are established in thé eve- 
ning high schools. The teacher of 
lip-reading becomes a teacher in the 
department of secondary education. 
Her classes are known as special adult 
classes. 

She brings to the school principal 
special problems, those of the handi- 
capped, plus those of adult education. 
She plants this exceptional work in 
the midst of the established and tested 
routine of the evening school program, 
and it is largely due to her principal’s 
recognition of this work as “excep- 
tional,” that she is successful. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo has said: 

The adult is going to be a different person 
to teach. Adults are different psychologically, 
and need new methods. I don’t like the word 
“teach.” I prefer to think of the teacher as 
the supervisor of the learners. 

Let’s drop the word “teacher” altogether. 


We have called ourselves “leaders.” That is 
one of our escapes. What is the reason for 
this ?. 

We are dealing with adults. Think 


how much more difficult it is for a mature 
person to be flunked in a course than for one 
in the freshman class. “I think it would be 
wise to omit all the diplomas from adult edu- 
cation because of this sensitiveness. Adult 
sensitiveness is a very important thing. 
Furthermore, the differences of interest are 
quite marked in the case of adults. Their 
interests have become limited. They have 
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not the interest of the child, which penetrates 
into all the universe. 

In dealing with the adult situation, interests 
are apt to become specialized, and you must 
utilize them. 

Discussion is a great device. 
a chance to clarify their ideas. 


Give people 


In these words of Dr. Suzzallo, I 
can see recognition of many of our 
problems. What applies to the adult 
with normal physical faculties, is ab- 
solutely applicable to the deafened 
adult. For this reason I feel that our 
teaching problems are in a large meas- 
ure adult problems, and should be con- 
sidered as such by our profession. 
Take, for instance, 
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tating changes of cars and waits op 
transfer corners. The wonder is that 
such pupils manage to be so faithful. 


In assigning our pupil to a class, 
we have to drop the adult problem, 
We must grade according to previous 
lip-reading instruction, or the lack of 
it, considering at the same time, evi- 
dences of natural ability for the art, 


Our newly organized class may con- 
sist of twenty-five or thirty deafened 
adults, drawn from every walk of life, 
The wealthy sit side by side with the 
poor. The university graduate rubs 

elbows with the 





the problem of at- 
tendance. This 
problem is almost 
wholly that of the 


HE teacher finds that she cannot 
enforce attendance. 
with justice mark “tardy.” 


man who “went as 
far as the eighth 
grade.” All, how- 
ever, are deafened, 


She _ cannot 


The adult, 


adult, and very 
slightly that of the 
deafened. The 
teacher finds that 
she cannot enforce 
attendance. She 
cannot with justice 
mark “tardy.” The 
adult, as a_ usual 


as a usual thing, shoulders a load of 
personal responsibilities. There is home, 
husband, wife, children. The deaf- 
ened wife must prepare the evening 
meal. There is a complete change of 
clothing to be accomplished by a tired 
workman, before he is fit to attend class. 
There is the traveling man who comes 
to class when he is in town. There is 
the clerk who must remain at his place 
of employment after hours, to do some 
extra work for “the boss.” There are 
a dozen good excuses for irregularity 


and we must recog- 
nize the handicap 
and not the age or 
condition. 
Remember _ that 
Dr. Suzzallo has 
said: “We are deal- 
ing with adults. 
Think how much 
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load of personal 





more difficult it is 
for a mature per- 








responsibil- 

ities. There are home, husband, wife, 
children. The deafened wife must pre- 
pare the evening meal. There is a 
complete change of clothing to be ac- 
complished by a tired workman, before 
he is fit to attend class. There is the 
traveling man who comes to class 
when he is in town. There is the 
clerk who must remain at his place of 
employment after hours, to do some 
extra work for “the boss.” There are 
a dozen good excuses for irregularity 
of attendance, and these simply from 
the viewpoint of the adult. 


From the viewpoint of deafness, 
there is the inclement weather, which 
at times works a hardship on those 
who are deafened, and who live some 
distance from the school, thus necessi- 


son to be flunked 
in a course than for one in the fresh- 
man class. I think it would be wise 
,to omit all the diplomas from adult 
education because of this sensitiveness. 
Adult sensitiveness is a very important 
thing.” 

So, from the foregoing, we see that 
we must grade, judge and promote our 
deafened adult, not wholly according 
to his progress as a lip-reader, but ac- 
cording to his honest endeavor as an 
adult. 

How can we grade a man who faith- 
fully attends five evening sessions 
weekly, for a year, and who, because 
of poor eyesight, or shell shock, or 
what not, is not so proficient a lip- 
reader at the end of the term as the 
man who comes to class once or twice 
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a week, who does no real work out- 
side the class room, and yet, because 
of natural ability, and good health, is 
equal to anything? Surely, we cannot 
grade or mark according to the pre- 
scribed methods and standards for 
children. Here are sensitive adults, 
making good late in life, and they are 
handicapped adults, trying to overcome 
an almost insurmountable barrier. 
The teacher has no recourse but that 
of her insight into the spiritual side of 
the individual case. If she is deafened, 
her introspection will enable her to 
judge rightly of honest endeavor and 
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Here the term “adult” confronts us. 

How do we solve the question? 
Well, we are adults ourselves. Our 
viewpoint is that of the adult. What 
is of interest to us as adults must cer- 
tainly be of interest to our adult pu- 
pils, regardless of deafness. We select 
our material with this point in mind, 
subject, of course, to the general or 
individual interests of the pupils. We 
must also consider our teaching aims. 
We desire our pupils to have quick and 
yet accurate eyes. We wish them to 
be quick and alert mentally. They 
must gain in power to concentrate. 





progress. I know They must develop 
of no teaching of or imerease syn- 
the handicapped OF <n nhs eee thetic and intuitive 
that demands more faithfully attends five evening ses- ability. They must 
of a teacher than sions weekly, for a year, and who, be- enlarge their vo- 
the teaching of lip- —- on ee ee a cabulary. It is the 


reading to the adult 


reader at the end of the term as the 


man who comes to class once or twice 


discriminat- 


Meafened. a week, who does no real work outside ing teacher who 
Another problem the class room, and yet, because of na- does not block her 
confronting the tural best we en health, is equal teaching aims. 
° cannot 
teacher of lip-read- a lee say Sage pave —_ In methods of 
ing is the material methods and standards for children. eye training, ‘we 


used as a means 
of instruction; also, 
the methods of 
presenting such ma- 





Here are sensitive adults, making good 
late in life, and they are handicapped 
adults, trying to overcome an almost 
insurmountable barrier. 


must not lose sight 
of the fact that our 
problem is not the 
mouth of the indi- 








terial Here the 

teacher must work with great discrimi- 
nation. According to her ability for 
selecting will be her power as a teacher. 


Lip-reading text books for the child 
er adult are few. Their use is pri- 
marily as a guide to the teacher in a 
systematic presentation of the pre- 
ferred method of instruction. The 
actual subject matter is soon exhausted 
The teacher must write her own texts. 
This requires hours of reading and 
hours of work spent in assembling and 
typing what she has selected. The 
material chosen must serve two pur- 
poses. It must furnish the correct ma- 
terial for the grade for which it is in- 
tended, and it must also be of interest 
as to its content, and of some value in 
an educational or cultural _ sense. 


vidual, but the in- 
dividual mouth of the multitude. For 
this reason we must present our material 
used for eye training, in such a way as 
will afford the greatest practice with the 
greatest number of mouths. 


I have found forward group reading, 
based on the Bruhn system of group 
practice, to be an admirable method of 
affording practice with many mouths. 
In bringing the groups forward, we are 
able to focus the attention of the en- 
tire class, and we are also able to con- 
trol the method of reading, insisting 
that the reading be done in a natural 
way, as free from undesirable manner- 
isms and incorrect pronunciation as is 
possible. These forward reading exer- 
cises may be a further development of 
the lesson for the evening, and they 
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may be developed in different ways, in 
advance and review lessons. Here, 
discrimination in the correct use of the 
clue is essential, and the teacher must 
bear this in mind when building her 
exercises. This planning necessitates 
an immense amount of work, but it is 
well worth the effort. 


As to the selective material used, we 
must remember that our deafened 
adult may, or may not, have had edu- 
cational advantages. He is usually 
hungry, but handicapped. It is next 
to impossible for him to attend classes 
that are planned for hearing persons. 
He cannot be absolutely sure that he 
has been able to crack the nut suffi- 
ciently to reach the meat, 

Knowing this, the teacher of lip- 
reading must needs be a student, learn- 
ing to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, the essential from the non-essen- 
tia, and to present the material to the 
best of her ability, and in a manner 
suited to the needs of the adult and of 
the deafened. Surely, an herculean 
task. 

This past term, we have tried motion 
pictures as an adjunct to our lip-read- 
ing lessons. Our idea has been to do 
away with all thought of a moving pic- 
ture “show,” and to use the screen pic- 
tures as illustrative of our short lip- 
reading lecture. To this end, the pic- 
tures have been shown in our own 
class room, as part of the program of 
our advanced class session. The lip- 
reading talk is given, and then the pic- 
tures illustrating the topic are thrown 
upon the screen. 

We expect to continue, at bi-monthly 
intervals, during the spring term, this 
method of presenting our advanced 
class lesson. There has been much 
enthusiasm evinced, and we have every 
reason to feel that visual methods of 
instruction, such as motion pictures af- 
ford, are admirably suited to our work. 
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Professor Overstreet, of the College 
of the City of New York, in speaking 
of the problems of adult education, 
says: “we discovered that personality 
in the sense of the attitude of the 
leader toward his group counts for a 
great deal.” This is more than true in 
the case of a group of deafened adults, 
in classes taught by a deafened teacher, 
She is in truth no teacher. She is 
merely a “leader.” She shares her 
pupils’ limitations and the inconveni- 
ences imposed because of hearing loss, 
Her attitude toward her deafness and 
the use she makes of the subject she is 
endeavoring to teach, will have its 
effect upon the group of which she is 
in charge. 


In summing up lip-reading, not only as 
it affects the individual who studies it, 
but also as its teaching and practice 
affect the “leader,” I can do no better 
than to quote the words of Dr. Alice 
Bryant, Boston otologist, who, in a 
paper read at Seattle last year, as part 
of the program of the Department of 
Lip-Reading, National Education Asso- 
ciation conference, said: 


The use of lip-reading by every deafened 
person is an avenue of thought communication. 
The transfer of words and thoughts makes 
a common ground on which the deafened and 
non-deafened must meet. 
_ Lip-reading appeals to the eye and to the 
imagination. 

To thoughtful people it has acted as an in- 
terpreter for the deafened. 

The informed deafened, in their routine of 
duties, are responding to an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Lip-reading relieves nerve strain in the 
hard of hearing, and the fatigue of deafness 
is lessened. 

Lip-reading is obtained at the cost of much 
time, effort, and thought by both teacher and 
pupil. ' 

Lip-reading has diminished faintheartedness 
and brooding, incident to deafness. 

Lip-reading teachers have discovered the 
facts by laborious work. 

The true teacher of lip-reading must have 
infinite patience, keen imagination, a br 


knowledge and sympathy, and unbounded faith 
in her work. 
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The Value of Play in Teaching 
Deafened Adults 


By Heten Scriver 


HEN I started my classes in lip- 

reading in the evening school 

at Santa Barbara, Miss Case 
sent me a list of requirements for a suc- 
cessful teacher, as follows: 

The ideal teacher in a scheme of adult edu- 
cation must have 

the knowledge of a professor, 
the versatility of a novelist, 
the elocution of an actor, 

the imagination of a poet, 
and the fervor of a preacher. 

She must take the place of a nursery gov- 
erness, 

a father confessor, 

a legal adviser, 

a vaudeville entertainer, 
a psychoanalyst, 

a humorist, 

and, first and last, an encouraging friend. 

If these requirements are necessary 
for any teacher of adults, they are even 
more necessary for a teacher of deaf- 
ened adults. Let me point out from this 
list two aspects, “the teacher as a vaude- 
ville entertainer and the teacher as a 
humorist.” These requirements indicate 
at once that there is need of entertain- 
ment, or, in other words, that there is 
need of play in teaching deafened adults. 

First of all, let us ask ourselves: 
Why do deafened adults come to lip- 
reading classes? It is evident that some 
come because it is a place to go. I 
have had a pupil state this need in these 
very words. This may not be very flat- 
tering to a teacher, but it certainly in- 
dicates that the deafened person may 
not have as many places to go as others. 

Some come for the social contacts. 
This becomes clear when the clock 
strikes nine and the teacher has to turn 
off the lights to make the pupils go 
home. 

Some come to improve their minds. 


The deafened person can rarely under- 
stand a lecture or talk of any kind un- 
less it is given by one who understands 
the difficulties of lip-reading. 


Some come to increase their lip-read- 
ing skill. They feel the need of lip- 
reading in their every-day business and 
take advantage of the classes as a 
means to this end. 


Some come for the pleasure they re- 
ceive. I think many who show little 
real aptitude for lip-reading come to 
play. I have in mind a man who though 
a pupil for several years, understands 
little of the stories, but excels in every 
game. He responds as if to an electric 
shock the minute play is introduced 
into the program. We hear much about 
education for life, education for citizen- 
ship, education as a means to an end. | 
I am speaking about education for edu- 
cation’s sake, or to confine the meaning 
to our particular subject, lip-reading for 
lip-reading’s sake. The point I wish to 
make is that there is value in the lip- 
reading classes while they are in ses- 
sion, regardless of any outside results. 
And I believe much of this value comes 
out of the opportunities offered for play. 


Now, I looked the word “play” up in 
the dictionary to be sure I had selected 
the right phrase. The Standard Dic- 
tionary gives as its first definition: To 
engage or join in a game. Second, to 
engage in any exercise for diversion, 
frolic, sport or frisk. Third, to take 
part in a game. There is nothing pas- 
sive or inactive about the word play. 
The dictionary says, to engage in, to 
join, to put into operation, to produce, 
to execute, to discharge, to take part in, 
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to act, to perform, in other words, to 
do, to play. 

I believe that the deafened person 
has less opportunity to play than any 
other person, or perhaps we should say 
that because of his peculiar psychology 
he knows how to take advantage of the 
opportunities for play less than others. 
To my mind, no lip-reading program is 
complete unless it meets this need of the 
adult for play. To go back to our defi- 
nition in the dictionary, I find that play 
involves the following aspects: 


Action, diversion, sport and sports- 
manship, skill, chance, cooperation, 
team work, competition, rivalry. The 
same qualities we ask from play for 
children we wish to develop in adults. 


Many of you belong to one of the 
_ Teachers’ Exchanges or Round Tables. 

When the programs come in, the first 
thing I do is to scan them for “some- 
thing to do.” What game shall we play? 
I need new methods of drill, I need 
new stories badly, but I feel an even 
greater need for games. May I point 
out to you some of the devices whereby 
“Play” is introduced into a lip-reading 
program? 

First, there is the Alphabet Game, 
which can be developed indefinitely. 
Here is one I like: One of our teach- 
ers sent in a game called “T” and 3 
letters, in which questions were asked 
as follows: What waits for no man? 
To which the obvious answer is “Time, 
or Tide,” or both. The pupil has to 
write the answer on the board. This in- 
volves action, one of the aspects of 
play. The pupil who sees the answer 
first writes it on the board. This first 
business involves rivalry, or competi- 
tion. The pupil who understands the 
question brings skill into play, lip- 
reading skill, a most valuable aspect of 
play. And, then, don’t you think there 
is diversion for all when the question 
and answer are understood? When I 
see the answer I think of that other 
familiar quotation from Shakespeare, 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
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which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” 

Let me give the second question of 
the game: What man was once a presi- 
dent of the United States? Taft, of 
course. Do you remember that Taft is 
the only living ex-president? Do you 
recall Miss Case’s story where Taft 
chose for his motto the word “push” on 
the postoffice door, but when he pointed 
out the word to the college students, 
the sign read “pull?” There are many 
games similar to this for other letters, 
They meet the need of the deafened 
adult for play. 

Here is another game: This is a 

form of anagrams which, by the way, 
have returned to popularity among 
other than deafened people. The word 
“October” is written on the board and 
the pupils given five minutes in which 
to make as many words as possible out 
of it. We find, to, be, tore, etc. Then 
the teacher gives the sentences and the 
pupils cross off the words. 
“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
I tore my dress on the barbed wire fence. 
Action, diversion, skill, competition, ri- 
valry, are all involved again. This game, 
too, has endless variations. 


Then I like the “Spell Down.” We 
write the word paper on the board and 
ask all of the pupils to stand up. They 
are to sit down when they miss. The 
sentences may be given to the whole 
class together or individually around 
the class. 

Did you read the paper? 

Which page of the paper do you read first? 
How many pages has the paper? 

Who is editor of the paper? 

Miss Bruhn has offered a number of 
these same word developments in her 
lip-reading text. You have to be a good 
sport to enter a “spell down.” You have 
to take a chance on missing the sen- 
tence that comes to you, even if you 
understand every one directed to your 
fellow-pupils. If you choose sides you 
develop team work. You have to play 
the game. 
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We like the game where the old text- 
book sentences are written on slips and 
put in a box. The teacher reads a sen- 
tence. The pupil who understands comes 
forward, repeats the sentence, keeps the 
slip to count at the end, draws another 
slip from the box and reads to the class. 
We sat up until twelve o'clock last night. 

She was as cool as a cucumber. 


Mary had a little lamb. 
Give him enough rope and he will hang himself. 


Action, diversion, sportsmanship, skill, 
chance, competition, are all served. 


Here is another variation of a game: 
“Car Combinations.” Let the pupils 
think of words beginning with car— 
carbolic, carbon, carburetor, etc. Then 
give the sentences and have the words 
written on the board or crossed off, as 
the case may indicate. 

The baby spilled some carbolic acid. 

Will you give me a piece of carbon paper? 
There is something wrong with the carburetor. 
It is a good game. 

I have a new game this month. Or 
rather it is the same old game with a 
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new subject. The game is called “Say 
it with magazines.” The teacher reads 
the story and the pupil writes. on the 
board the name of the magazine men- 
tioned. The conversation is carried on 
between John and Priscilla. It is too 
late now for Thanksgiving but as a 
game it fulfills its purpose equally well 
in December. It goes like this: “Let’s 
neglect our House and Garden this after- 
noon, said Priscilla to John, and Motor 
to the hunting lodge to study Owtdoor 
Life.” 

It seems to me that a lip-reading 
program, like All Gaul, usually divides 
itself into three parts. The first part 
is given over to drill, the second to the 
story or information, and the third to 
play. When a teacher of lip-reading 
has literally whipped into shape a new 
lip-reading class so that every member, 
young and old, will get to his feet, 
come to the black board, stand up for 
a spell down, play the game, she has 
outdone the vaudeville entertainer and 
the humorist, she has performed a 
miracle for the deafened adult. 
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A RAINY DAY IN CHICAGO 


A view from the Field Museum. 


See page 159 








She WF ould LVot Be Pushed 
Agaist the Vall 


By Laura Davirs Hott 


66 HERE’S nothing like having an 
ambition to keep from being 
pushed against the wall,” says 
Miss Mary Washburn, a sculptor of 
Berkeley, California, and she adds, “es- 
pecially if one is the effacing kind.” She 
knows, as well as the rest. of us, the 
tendency deafness has to make one the 
effacing kind, and throughout a full and 
interesting lifetime she has proved the 
efficacy of a prodding ambition to keep 
her away from tthe wall. When you have 
heard her story you will agree with me 
that there was another vital something 
linked with ambition for the accomplish- 
ing of the desired results. 

Her aspirations have always been 
clearly defined. When she was sixteen 
years old she had three of them: To 
earn her own living, to take a trip down 
the Hudson River, to cross the ocean. 


The Washburn family lived at Rens- 
selaer, Indiana, seventy-three miles from 
Chicago. The father was a physician, a 
civil War surgeon, and a true type of 
the old family doctor; while the mother 
was one of the most self-sacrificing of 
women. Both were ambitious for their 
children. Mary was the “puny” one, as 
her father said, but she was full of fun, 
lively and energetic. The family income 
was small and there were few toys and 
fewer luxuries. But there was a large 
playground and a splendid library of the 
best books, also plenty of young friends 
and neighbors in similar circumstances 
to share the social life of the town. 


At the age of eighteen a severe, pro- 
tracted fever left Mary with impaired 


hearing. Head noises were trying and 
there was difficulty in hearing general 
conversation, but there was the hope that 
hearing would improve with returning 
strength. She went back to high school, 
graduated with her class and the next 
fall entered Butler College at Indian- 
apolis. 

The change of surroundings and the 
nervous strain imposed by deafness and 
her efforts to keep up social contacts 
made this a sad time in the life of the 
young girl. Looking back upon those 
years from the vantage point of today, 
Miss Washburn says that she still feels 
pity for that girl. The ‘humiliations 
which were her lot were many. 

The ambition to earn her own living 
was beginning to take form when she 


. decided to become a Latin professor. At 


Christmas time, when she went home for 
her vacation, she found her mother in 
such poor health that she did not re- 
turn to college. She found it a relief to 
remain at home, for by this time she 
had ‘to admit that her hearing was grow- 
ing worse. 


Her father sent her back to Indian- 
apolis for treatment. She was told that 
if the treatment was not effective she 
would be totally deaf in three months. 
Writing about that dark period, she 
says: “I couldn’t speak, but walked out 
of the office and the entire five miles to 
the place where I was spending the 
night. There was a ditch by the Wash- 
ington road and I just wished I could 
lie down in it and die right then and 
there. But I learned how much agony 
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one can experience and keep right on 
living. I also learned the futility of 
tears. For three months Father sent me 
to the city for treatment, and I can 
never forget the kindness of the doctors 
who treated me without charge because 
I was a doctor’s daughter. 


At the end of the three months Miss 
Washburn was told that her hearing 
would never get any worse, and the ver- 
dict proved true. All this time her mother 
had been having her read aloud at home 
watching that she did not “mouth” her 
words. This helped her greatly in clear, 
distinct enunciation. They also secured 
a book on lip-reading and worked to- 
gether with it faithfully. The girl’s eyes 
prevented close application, but the 
practice helped greatly even though she 
was inwardly rebelling all the time 
against the necessity for any artificial 
assistance to hearing. 

A new interest came along about this 
time. A class in drawing fine portraits 
from photographs was started in the 
town and she was given the course. It 
proved much more interesting than text- 
books and classes, for she had always 
been aimlessly drawing hands, feet and 
heads on the margins of her books as 
long as the margins held out. It was a 
treat she gave herself when her lessons 
were learned. She soon became so ab- 
sorbed in the new work that deafness was 
almost forgotten and she was really 
happy for the first time in three years. 
When her teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
later went into commercial art work in 
Cincinnati and offered to teach her, 
she accepted. They were good teachers 
and were soon paying her for her work. 
She was with them nine months, then 
went to try her fortunes in Ohicago. 
Securing the name of a firm and taking 
with her a sample of her work, she 
walked the long distance to the address. 
She stood outside and looked at the 
place a long time before she had cour- 
age to enter. When the man said they 
did not need any artists she asked if he 
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Mary Washburn in 1913 
would like to see her sample. This was 
so unusual that it attracted his attention, 
and he told her she might go to work 
the following day. She worked for that 
firm fifteen years. She had attained the 
goal of her first ambition. She was 
self-supporting. 

It took ten years to realize the second 
ambition, a trip down the Hudson River. 
Three more years brought her to the 
third goal. At the age of twenty-nine 
she crosged the ocean. 

“That was as much as I had in mind,” 
she says, “just to cross the ocean, but 
it came to me as a distinct and joyous 
surprise that I could see some places 
after getting across. So I went to Lon- 
don, Switzerland and Paris. Oh, that 
ecstatic first trip abroad!” 

There was one incident in this trip 
which influenced her future life and 
pointed out her career. 

“We were a smail party in the Louvre,” 
she explains, “listening to the guide extol 
the pictures of the old masters. I stood 
by him and listened carefully. We all 
appeared awestruck as we gazed at those 
old cracked pictures. I hadn’t thevslight- 
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Low relief of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Webster 


est idea why they were considered fine. 
They didn’t look like anything extra to 
me. I wondered why they were master- 
pieces and what they all saw to admire. 
My ignorance was complete and some- 
how it made me uncomfortable. I didn’t 
like it, was troubled over it, and could 
not keep from thinking about it. There 
was a persistent nagging at me inside. 
When fall came I decided to enter the 
Art Institute in Chicago three evenings 
a week simply for the funny reason of 
finding out about old masters. ; 


“I began drawing from casts. I was 
as dumb as they ever get them at the 
art school. I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what art was, what I wanted to learn 
or what they wanted to teach me. I 
only knew there was some knowledge 
eluding me which I wanted. So I per- 
sisted. Pupils came and were promoted, 
but I stayed on. At last a glimmering 
idea must have insinuated itself into my 
drawing without my knowledge, because 
the last instructor said: ‘Now we are 
getting at the core of the apple,’ and he 
promoted me. The second winter I was 
still in the cast room. One evening a 
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door was left open which had always 
been closed. I was simply awestruck 
when I looked in. I had never seen a 
modeling class before. I had never seen 
clay. Here were bright lights hanging 
above clay figures, students in big aprons, 
wet floors, clay mussing over everything 
and everybody. As I looked I knew I 
had found the one thing in life that I 
wanted to do. The door closed and I 
went back to my drawing quietly happy. 
I had all the rest of my life for this one 
new interest and there was no hurry. 

“The next term I entered the modeling 
class. After five years’ study I had not 
a single piece to show for my time and 
study, but how much I had learned! 
What delightful knowledge! I was hap- 
py and contented, although many times 
half sick. All the time my lack of hear- 
ing was a handicap. I had to pursue 
different methods to learn, and knew it 
would take me longer than others to 
get my knowledge. 

“T shall never forget one smashing 
criticism given me by the sculptor in 
charge. He devoted a half hour to tear- 
ing up my figure and showing up my 
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Bronze bust of Dr. Byron Robinson, placed 
in Chicago Medical Library 
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faults, and ended by telling me if I 
did not learn something about artistic 
anatomy I must leave the class, as it was 
hopeless for me to advance. I under- 
stood, during that tirade with a large 
class delightedly listening, just how one 
can ‘long to go through the floor.’ As 
I simply could not hear the lectures on 
anatomy, I tried drawing and studying 
the textbooks in the library. I slipped 
into the classroom 
and drew from the 
skeletons in the 
cases, then from 
those with the in- 
ner muscles super- 
imposed over the 
bones, then _ the 
outer muscles in 
every movement. I 
studied the joints 


and the turning 
movements and 
copied the draw- 


ings of the human 
form made by some 
of the old masters. 
In three weeks I 
understood very 
well any point 
made in the criti- 
cisms and had no 
more trouble. I 
learned then that 
there is always a 
way out of every 
difficulty if one will 
only think long and 
carefully.” 

After five years 
of evening art work, Miss Washburn 
began to prepare for a trip to Italy. 
She and her sister, who was to accom- 
pany her, studied a year in order 
that it might be as educational as pos- 
sible. This time when she visited the 
Louvre she could understand to some 
degree the work of the old masters. 


When she returned from this trip it 
was with a clearer idea in mind of what 





Modeling the heroic statue of General Milroy 
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she really wanted to do. She began mak- 
ing sketches of the people around her 
and was interested especially in statu- 
ettes of children. She began to send her 
work to exhibits, secured some orders 
from old friends of her father and 
finally was given the order for a heroic 
statue of General Milroy by her home 
town. It was unveiled in Milroy Park 
before 10,000 people. There were many 
-exhibits of her 
work at the Art 
Institute, at artists’ 
clubs and exhibits 
in Chicago, Evans- 
ton, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. 
Having by this 
time been provided 
with a small in- 
come from the 
family inheritance, 
she gave up her 
commercial art 
work and put her 
entire time into art 
for art’s sake. She 
went to Paris to 
live and study for 
eight months in the 
Latin quarter. 
“During this time,” 
she says, “I prov- 
ed my knowl- 
edge of real art to 
be based on a true 
foundation. 1 had 
a sketch accepted 
by the Old Salon 
of 1913. I was also so fortunate 
as to become the pupil of Edward 
Sawyer, a master sculptor in medals. 
From him I learned to make the most 
fascinating phase of sculpture, medals 
and medallions.” 


In 1915 she received a bronze medal 
on some work at the San Francisco Ex- 
position, and a little later went to Cali- 
fornia to make her home in Berkeley. 
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Miss Washburn’s latest form of crea- 
tive work is what she calls character 
sketches. They are medallions in size 
and form but done rapidly from life, 
and differ from anything she has ever 
seen in her travels or elsewhere. The 
idea of making them was started by her 
attendance at a Paderewski concert. 

“T was very close to him,” she says, 
“and was fascinated by the lines and 
planes in his face. He played most-won- 
derfully, lifted one into the heights of 
ecstasy and played with his eyes closed 
most of the time. When I got home I 
tried with some plastic clay to see if I 
could get the expression of his face 
which haunted me so much. To my 
great surprise I got it in about fifteen 
minutes.” 

Since then others have posed for her 
and she has orders always ahead. It is 
true art work and combines the features 
she has always liked in her years of 
study. Her long period of commercial 
art aids her in getting a resemblance 
quickly, while her love for beautiful 
lines enables her to select the best in 
her subject. 

This sculptor’s own estimate of her 
work is that it is fair, not great. “I never 
yet,” she says, “have been able to make 
a living out of my creative art, but I 
really never expected to. It has given 
me a most interesting life, the society 
of cultured people, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of all the arts. I can truly say that 
a handicap need not relegate one to a 
back seat, to obscurity and discourage- 
ment.” 
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To those who are beginning their lives 
with impaired hearing as she did, Miss 
Washburn offers a number of valuable 
suggestions: 


“We need hours of daily quiet. 


“We must have a work of some kind, prefer- 
ably a very congenial work, in which we be- 
come so interested that we forget ourselves 
and our troubles. 


“We must learn patience, or the discordant 
noises will increase and our deafness grow 
worse. Calm nerves quiet the noises. 


“We must be as cheerful as possible when 
with others, learn to smile no matter how we 
feel. Soon it becomes easy. 


“We need a sense of humor. I have had 
that and as I grow older can relegate an 
agony of humiliation to the background by a 
night’s sleep. 


“Our religious beliefs can also be a great 
help to us. 


“I recommend that every deaf person take 
up some line of study and pursue it daily for 
at least a half hour. In a few years he will 
be an expert on that line and will find others 
seeking him out. This solves the social prob- 
lem. 


“Life means more than years. It means 
advancing in every way, and it does pay to 
have ambition.” 


Added to Miss Washburn’s ambition 
we ihave seen the will power to persist, 
the dogged determination to keep on 
against odds toward the fulfillment of 
that ambition whether it was a trip down 
the Hudson River or ferreting out the 
reason for an old master. These things 
coupled with her natural and acquired 
créative power have made her life happy 
and satisfying, and have shed beauty 
and the appreciation of beauty among 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
her friends. 





OU cannot prevent the birds of sadness from fly- 
ing over your head, but you may prevent them 
from stopping to build their nests in your hair. 


—Chinese Proverb. 
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OOD morning, Friends: 
.; I’m looking out of my window 
at the bluest of blue skies. 
Against the blueness an enormous syca- 
more spreads gray branches, and every 
little twig on every branch is beaming 
with excitement. It is the very same 
excitement which I saw the other day 
in the dancing eyes of a little girl on 
She turned a radiant 
face up to her father who had just been 
talking to her and exclaimed, “Next 
month spring will be here? Oh, Daddy!” 
Day before yesterday I saw, a pussy 
willow on which hundreds of little gray 
catkins basked in the sunshine; and 
yesterday I watched a young man give 
the florist an order for a huge spread- 
ing bouquet of ‘forsythia (the springiest 
of spring flowers) to be sent home to 
friend wife. Oh, yes, that may have been 
his way of saying he was sorry that he 
had stayed so late at the club the night 
before; but I’m more inclined to think 
it was part and parcel of the same old 
urge that prompts one, at this time 
of year, to investigate the fishing tackle 
and the camping kit. I have some 
friends who think nothing of scraping 
the snow off the ground to clear a spot 
for a camp fire when that first gypsy- 

like impulse stirs in the blood. 
Strange, how these vague, indefinite 
longings possess us! Just now I’m 
wishing for a television set. I’d lift 
the receiver and say, “California, 
please.” “Why, hello, California, 
you're looking fine today. Lilies bloom- 


Katharine Vaughan. 


ing ‘for Easter and hedges fresh and 
clean. Well, good bye, I must call up 
Canada.” . “Hello, Canada! Isn’t 
it great to see the spring rivulets run- 
ning through the winter snow? Sap’s 
rising, isn’t it?” . . . “Good morning, 
Texas! What gorgeous sweet peas! 
Did you see that red-winged black- 
bird?” . . . And so on, all over the 
C. C. land, or, I should say, the C. C. 
world. Before I hung up the receiver 
I would say to each one, “Saving up 
your dimes and dollars for Cleveland? 
Don’t delay! We're going to have a 
wonderful time. C. C. luncheon? Of 
course! And a regular show! Umm 

. .! And perhaps a bus ride all over 
town, with Robin standing up in the 
front end of the bus, megaphone in one 
hand, ear trumpet in the other.” 

Just the other day I was reading 
some glowing accounts of Cleveland. 
They say that more than half the pop- 
ulation of the United States lives with- 
in a five hundred mile radius of the 
city, but those poor benighted statis- 
ticians failed to say that the very cream 
of the universe would be there in June, 
1929, when the Federation holds its big 
conference. They say, too, that Cleve- 
land is a city of homes (show me one 
that isn’t!), but for us home is where 
the C. C. luncheon is. 

There is a Terminal Tower which 
we'll all visit, because, like our own 
Club, it has made a fine start upward 
and intends to go higher still. From 
what is now the top story one looks 
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out over a beautiful view, “even as you 
and I,” in the C. C. 

There is Euclid Avenue, which may 
stir memories for those who remember 
the horse-and-buggy days of Cleveland ; 
days when Millionare Row was a fine 
residence street and a surrey and a pair 
of dashing grays made up the last 
word in fashionable turn-outs. But 
what do we care for changes? Lake 
Erie is still there and still blows her 
cooling breath over 
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me that a dollar a plate isn’t enough anyway, 
If any wish to contribute just the same, they 
may, and welcome! 


So, dear, rich(?) friends, if you have 

a hankering, here’s the ever-ready in- 
verted hat. We'll make the luncheon 
charge one dollar and fifty cents, fot 
we must live up to our reputation 
for good times. It might be just 
as well for us to eat a little less 
and laugh a little more. A new mem- 
ber has just re- 





the city. Thereare [ 
more and _lovelier 
parks, there are 


evening boat trips 
(“Oh, Daddy!’), 
there are shaded 
drives, and there is 
Shakespeare Gar- 
den in Rockefeller 
Park. Next June 
there will be some- 
thing in Cleveland 
which today lies 
scattered through- 
out the country. It 
s the cordial greet- 
ing, the hearty 
handshake, the 
genuine _friendli- 
ness which you, and 
you, and you are 
going to take there 








marked that the 
Club contacts have 
a broadening effect. 
This should _ not 
apply, however, to 
the physical effects 
of the luncheon! 
Perhaps some of 
you who_ are not 
yet C. C. members 
are wondering just 
what the Club is 
like anyway. Here 
are two letters to 
give you some idea. 
The first one was 
written last fall by 
one of the newly 
initiated, and the 
second is the spon- 
taneous expression 
of an almost-char- 











to match the hos- 
pitality of our 
Cleveland friends. 

The C. C. has just taken a vote as to 
the manner of raising money for “trim- 
min’s” for our luncheon. The majority 
are in favor of adding a certain amount 
to the plate charge, but here are some 
of the remarks about the subject: 


“The Thinker,” 


I say let those that eat pay for the fancy 
extras. Of course, if any rich C. C. who 
couldn’t attend just hankered to contribute to 
the pleasure of other C. C.’s, why, I shouldn't 
refuse his (or her) free-will offering. 

+ + * 


By adding fifty cents to the price of each 
plate, those that get, pay; and those that 
aren’t able to contribute need not feel like 
pikers. Two C. C. luncheons have convinced 
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after Auguste Rodin; a statue 
in front of the Cleveland Museum of Art 


ter member. 


What a delightful 
Thanksgiving __ treat. 
My first peep into the mysteries of the C.C.! I 
found so much food for thought and my mind 
is so filled with things I should like to say to 
each of you, that really, I hardly know where 
to begin. 

Even though I have plenty of work and re- 
sponsibility at home, I am attending our lip- 
reading classes four days each week; also 
helping with our newly organized Speech 
Readers’ Club. We were anxious to send a 
delegate to the National Convention at St. 
Louis last June, but the Club was without 
funds for the purpose, so a friend and I de- 
cided to make the trip and enjoy the conven- 
tion at our own expense. 

The inspiration of that convention will never 
be forgotten as long as I live. The ball room 
of the beautiful Chase Hotel was electrically 
wired and every seat provided with two head 
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A view of the beautiful Cleveland Museum of Art 


pieces, one being sufficient for the slightly 
deafened, and we who hear less were able to 
get good results by applying an ear piece to 
each ear. It was truly wonderful to see all 
of those people who usually sit through a 
meeting and hear nothing, sitting there in a 
relaxed position, hearing every word with 
almost no effort. The program was inspiring 
and the reports from the different organiza- 
tions encouraging. 

Right here, I wish to say a few words in 
regard to the Convention at Cleveland next 
year. I wish it were possible for each and 
every member of this group to attend. We 
who do not hear miss so many of the inspiring 
things of life that I think we should reach 
out for any and everything that will tend to 
fill our minds with beautiful thoughts. 

Dear ones, your letters are all so interesting, 
I feel that I should really enjoy writing to 
each of you personally if I had time. 

I was especially interested in the pepper 
pickles, and the chow chow, and jelly making, 
as I have made just loads. I, too, have had 
some experience in rummage sales and rejoice 
with L. O. in her splendid profit. I adore 
the opera and enjoyed N. T.’s letter. You 
are all so very much interested in flowers. I 
love them too, and I admire gardens. I hope 
some day to have one here. 

Betty’s letter was dear; so interesting to 
read what she wrote about the colored people. 
I followed every word of Mrs. N.’s letter. 
My daughter and a girl friend spent the sum- 
mer of 1927 in touring Europe and they have 
told us many of their humorous experiences. 
For instance, on reaching Paris, they were in 
need of hair cuts and they soon found their 
way to a barber shop. Said the barber, “From 
England?” “No,” they answered, “We are 
from America.” “America? Is that where 


they drink water?” They told him it was. 
“Only the fish drink water in Paris,” he said. 
I am looking forward to a trip to Europe at 
some time, but I hardly think I shall go as 
far as Russia. 

Last but not least I enjoyed the letter of our 
Captain, and regret with the rest of you that 
she did not get the expected trip to Kansas. 
However, her trip to Los Angeles with her 
son was indeed a very good substitute. 

Now, I shall attach this message to the 
others and send them along on their journey. 
May they bring to each of you as much joy 
as they brought to me. 

* * ” 


WHAT THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB MEANS 
To ME 


Courage-—When the little blue devils of 
gloom have descended upon me, and I feel 
that deafness is inexorably crushing me; when 
I am tired of the monotony of life and all 
effort seems futile, comes the thought of the 
C. C., its members made up of people just 
like me, facing difficulties, fighting bravely, 
and I receive fresh courage to “carry on.” 

Inspiration—When the dull routine has 
grown too much for me; when my mind is 
blank, and I feel that I am only a misfit in 
life; when all things seem dull, stale and 
worthless, there the C. C. steps in and proves 
to me that the fault is with me, not with life, 
and I am inspired to try again, and yet again. 

Tolerance——When all around me people are 
unfriendly, sneering at each other’s opinions, 
ridiculing each other’s political affiliations, 
criticising one another’s religion, ah, then does 
the C. C. prove its worth. In it there is no 
intolerance, religion is not discussed, each 
member’s opinion is as good as the “other fel- 
low’s,” and there is no bickering about creeds 
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or politics. There is no pettiness, but a broad- 
minded tolerance of everyone’s belief. 
Fun.—When I am dispirited and cannot 
manage a smile; when all the world has as- 
sumed a deep indigo hue, and the blue devils 
of pessimism have surrounded me, just then 
along ccmes the ring letter to chase the gloom 
and bring back the smiles. The jokes, the 
good-natured chaffing, the quizzical comments, 
the utter irresponsibility of some of the let- 
ters, the atmosphere of good cheer—all serve 
to stimulate me and show me that the world 
is a good cld place, after all. 
Friendship—Do I need 
recipe; do I want to 
learn the best way to 
use my hearing in- 
strument; is my mood 
for a learned dis- 
cussion on psycholo- 
gy or the theory of 
the fourth dimension ; 
do I want to air my 
ideas of how the uni- 
verse should be run? 
I turn to my C. C. 
friends. They know 
me, are in sympathy 
with me, are always 
ready to fall into my 
mood; always ready 


a new cooking 
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brary, also, through the request of the Public 
School Class of Lip-Reading of that town. 

The enclosed picture is of* Holly and a 
Scotch friend. Holly is a fox terrier pup 
named for the Hollywood Class of Lip-Read- 
ing. The members have warmly adopted the 
pup and he has made a “personal appearance 
in Hollywood,” thereby arousing the jealousy 
of the Alhambra and Monrovia classes. 

* * * 

You have spoken of radios before in the 
Friendly Corner, but if you ever speak of 
them again be sure to urge all hard of hearing 
people who can possibly afford it to get 
one. I thought I was 
too hard of hearing 
to get much benefit 
from a radio, but I 
can understand every 
word just fine and | 
have no special ear- 
phones, either. Just 
a good pair of stand- 
ard headphones. I 
have noticed an im- 


provement in my 
hearing also. Not 
that I can hear con- 
versation now with- 


out a phone, but my 
hearing is really im- 





to exchange ideas and 
help me to a _ better 
viewpoint of life. 

And when trouble and sorrow come to me, 
when’ the bottom of my world has dropped 
out and I am lost in a maze of grief—these 
are the first to offer sympathy, to cheer me 
up and help me regain equilibrium, to show 
me that life is worth living. Ah, those let- 
ters! What a wealth of friendship is mine! 
What true comrades they are! What inspira- 
tion to better things they give me! What 
happiness would be mine could I tell every 
deafened person in the world of my beloved 
C. C. and all it means to me! 


You see, we talk about anything and 
everything in the ring letters, from 
conferences to chow chow, just as in 
the Friendly Corner we turn from dogs 
and libraries to radio. Here are two 
personal letters lately received : 


Just a bit of news—The Votta ReEviEw 
has been placed in the Alhambra Public Li- 
brary through the efforts of the Alhambra 
Public School Class of Lip-Reading. It has 
been promised by the Monrovia Public Li- 


“Holly” and his collie friend, “Patricia” 


proved in the short 
time I have been lis- 
tening to the radio. 
Mine is a seven-tube one, all electric. 


As for the effect of radio on the 
hearing, I’m inclined to think that the 
regular listening-in re-educates rather 
than increases hearing ability, but the 
effect is just as good except that one 
need not expect the improvement to 
lead on to complete restoration of hear- 
ing. You know the French, and Eng- 
lish, too, have had much to say about 
re-education of residual hearing. 

It may seem that our talk has taken 
us far from the starting point—Cleve- 
land; but such is not the case, for it 
was a Clevelander who wrote me that 
last letter. She and all the other 
Clevelanders are waiting to give you a 
royal welcome to their city next June. 
Start a Conference savings account to- 
day! 

Expectantly yours, 
THE Frienpiy Lapy. 
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Radio Activity 


By Joun A. Ferrari 


is getting to be nothing short of 

pitiful. It reminds me—really it 
does—of one of Wallace Irwin’s stories 
which tells of a man, burdened with the 
care of a large family, who was fussing 
and fuming in the day coach of a small 
railroad. The children were misbehaving 
terribly, so much so that he finally lost 
his patience and was administering a 
stern rebuke to one of them with an um- 
brella, when a woman interfered, stating 
that she was a member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. “If you continue abusing that 
child,” she added, severely, “I’ll make 
trouble for you.” 


Tis plight of our hearing friends 


“Make trouble for me?” repeated the 
man, pausing in his efforts. “Make trou- 
ble for me? Lady, my brother is dead 
and in his coffin in the car ahead; my 
wife is in the hospital with twins; that 
child over there has just put chewing 
gum in my new watch; this boy I am 
whipping has just swallowed the tickets, 
and we are on the wrong train! Now, 
tell me, lady, just how you would make 
trouble for me?” 

One would think that with all the af- 
flictions to which the hearing folks are 
heir, nothing could add to their trouble. 
But—but they are now being denied the 
help of the courts of law. In a news- 
paper I find an Associated Press item 
from Camden, New Jersey, which reads: 
“Judge Refuses to Stop Sleep-Murdering 
Radio. If a man wishes to listen to his 
radio at 1 A. M., he has a perfect right 
to do so, and just because a neighbor 
wishes to sleep is no reason for the radio 
‘fan to do likewise. This is the opinion of 
City Judge Bernard Bertman, and he so 


ruled when Mrs. Carrie Samelfield, a 
neighbor of Charles Goldie, complained 
that her husband was getting insufficient 
sleep because of Goldie’s radio.” 


I was going to add that while silence 
may be golden, it evidently is not Goldie, 
but I will let that pass. This really is no 
joking matter. The police authorities in 
Washington, D. C., for example, seem to 
hold an opinion similar to that expressed 
by Judge Bertman. Washington is a 
haven of peace and quiet; when Con- 
gress is not in session. But the news- 
papers of the city tell us of a woman 
who has been unsuccessful in her efforts 
to muffle two radio loud-speakers near 
her home. Her husband has been ill and 
she ‘herself has lost considerable sleep in 
trying to nurse him. Even where op- 
portunities for sleep have offered, she 
and her husband have found one or both 
of the radio loud-speakers operating to 
prevent it, for they are turned on early 
in the morning and continue their ac- 
tivities until long past midnight. 

One evening, driven almost insane by 
them, she called the police department 
on the telephone and asked if something 
could not be done to stop the noise. Oh, 
yes, she actually called it noise, this love- 
ly “harmony of sound,” that some of us 
mourn so deeply, but which those who 
have to put up with it refer to as “that 
agony of noise.” She was told that noth- 
ing could be done about it, as any per- 
son could operate a radio loud-speaker 
or any other music (?) all night if he 
wished. The only relief possible was to 
be able to prove that the radio loud- 
speaker was a public nuisance. It is not 
enough to admit that it is; you must 
supply legal proof. 
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Some one wrote to O. O. McIntyre, 
the popular newspaper columnist, asking 
his advice as to how to silence a neigh- 
bor’s lawn mower and radio. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre suggested that the lawn mower 
could be silenced by the simple expedient 
of borrowing it; but he concluded that 
the oniy way to silence the radio would 
be to shoot the owner. 

They are even publishing books on the 
management of loud-speakers, which is 
causing some confusion. The New Haven 
Register tells of a woman who hurried 
into a store as though she did not have 
a minute to spare. 

“T want a book for my husband,” she 
said. “It is his birthday tomorrow. Show 
me what you have, please,” she continued 
in a voice that could be heard all over 
the store. Something not too expensive ; 
and I don’t want anything cheap, either. 
He is not very fond of sport, so don’t 
show me anything in that line. For good- 
ness sake, don’t offer me any of those 
trashy novels—and I won't have any- 
thing in the way of history or biography. 
Come, now, I’m in a dreadful hurry; 
can’t you suggest something?” 

Tihe harassed clerk picked up a small 
red-bound book. “Yes, madam,” he said, 
gently. “Here is a little book entitled 
‘How to Manage a Loud Speaker.’ ” 

The alarming thing about this loud- 
speaker problem, entirely aside from its 
distressing effect on our hearing friends, 
is the fact that the deafened are likely 
to be blamed. Please do not think that 
I exaggerate, that I jest. The whole 
thing is just this: Those who are an- 
noyed by the loud-speakers are convinced 
that no one but a deafened person, and 
one severely deafened at that, could stand 
them. So they contend that anyone who 
keeps a loud-speaker turned on constant- 
ly must be deafened. We may have to 
aid in the finding of a remedy merely to 
save our own reputations! It is very 
unfair, but we really have no adequate 
idea of the horror of the situation. 
Though Mr. Edison declares, “in one 
hundred years all people will be deaf- 
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ened,” that will not help much, because, 
as everyone knows, it is the first thun- 
dred years that are hardest! 

It is only fair to say here that all this 
is not a record of my personal experi- 
ence; nor even an expression of my per- 
sonal opinion. So far as the loud-speaker 
is concerned, my total deafness places 
me in much the same position as that 
of the darkey whose ambition for years 
had been to own a fur overcoat. Finally, 
by desperate pinching and saving, he 
managed to acquire one. A few days 
later as he was swinging down the street, 
the coat closely buttoned about him and 
the collar turned high, a friend ap 
proached. “Mo’nin’, Sam,” said the 
friend, his teeth chattering from the win- 
try blasts. “Pretty cold today, ain’t it?” 
Sam lifted his head haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. “Ah real- 
ly cain’t tell "bout de weather,” he re- 
plied. “Ah ain’t looked at de papers 
today.” . 

That is my situation exactly. All I 
know about the loud-speaker irritation is 
what I see in the newspapers, added to 
what my hearing friends tell me when- 
ever I absentmindedly permit them to in- 
terrupt the flow of my conversation. 
And the problem has reached the point 
where it is being discussed on the edi- 
torial pages of the papers. 


Commenting on the situation, a Wash- 
ington newspaper declares editorially: 
“War at best is an atrocious thing and 
decidedly unpopular just now in view 
of Mr. Kellogg’s multilateral treaties. 
But war is realiy the only way to settle 
this business of whether radio owners: 
should turn on their sets at daybreak and 
leave them on until the middle of the 
night; not just turned on, but turned on 
in full volume, so that music, speeches 
and songs roar out through the doors, 
windows, cracks in the wall, and frazzle 
by ceaseless pounding the auditory nerves 
of the neighbors, innocent pedestrians, 
small children, the birds of the air, and 
the beasts of the field.” 
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‘ The editor suggests that a battle be 
arranged between the owners of radio 
loud-speakers and those who prefer to 
turn on their instruments occasionally, 
softening the volume of sound. If the 
loud-speaker group is victorious, then it 
is to have the right to enter without 
search warrants any home and turn on 
the radio full blast. If the soft-voiced 
school wins, it will have the privilege of 
demolishing all sets owned by the losers. 

“In addition,” continues the editorial, 
“they, the soft-voiced group, will be al- 
lowed to corral all the losers in some 
open space, preferably the unfrequented 
portions of the Sahara Desert, from 
which all radio sets except one will be 
banned. This will be supplied with a 
tremendously loud and raucous speaker, 
and all day long and all night long it 
will repeat in stentorian tones—‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Radio Audience: 
Former Senator Magnus Johnson will 
continue the singing of Silver Threads 
Among the Gold!’ On Sundays and 
holidays, ‘The Road to Mandalay’ would 
be permitted.” 

As an afterthought, the editor states: 
“This does not dispose of the question 
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of what to do with radio owners who, 
upon welcoming callers in the evening— 
callers seeking a quiet game of bridge, 
uplifting conversation, or maybe a glass 
of lemonade-—-rush to the radio and 
turn it on full speed ahead, thus drown- 
ing conversation, bridge and all hope of 
salvation. But this is no place to discuss 
that question. This is a _ respectable 
newspaper.” 


It is all very pathetic; and very con- 
fusing. Out of the maze comes the 
thought that my friends have been a 
trifle ambiguous perhaps in their endorse- 
ment of the radio. They have had their 
mental reservations. They have made 
me feel that I was losing something very 
precious. Now I feel a good bit like a 
certain advertising manager who was 
hesitating about using a testimonial he 
had received . When asked why, he 
said: 


“Tt is supposed to be a recommenda- 
tion for our new hair tonic, but—well, 
let me read it to you: ‘I used to have 
three bald spots on the top of my head, 
but since using a bottle of your hair 
restorer, I have only one.’ ” 





This Month’s 


O all regular readers of the Votta RE- 

view, Laura Davies Hott, Joun A. 

FERRALL, and ELIzABETH STRICKLAND are 
old friends. 

Dr. THomas ENNETT is the Medical Di- 
rector of the Public Schools of Richmond, Va. 

ELEANOR HoLtANp and MARGARET MARNETTE 
are members of the Friendly Corner Cor- 
respondence Club. 

CoraLtieE N. KeENFIELD and HELEN SCcRIVER 
are California teachers of lip-reading. Be- 
sides being indefatigable workers for the 
cuse in their respective cities, they are both 
engaged in national work as chairmen of Fed- 
eration committees. 

It is rather humiliating, is it not, to realize 
that ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL told us forty- 
one years ago what we are just beginning to 
put into general practice? 

Heten HAmMeER, a teacher in the Parker 
Practice School; of Chicago, is not a stranger 
to the columns of the Votta Review. Having 


Contributors 


graduated from the Chicago Normal College 
and the training class for teachers of the deaf 
under Miss McCowen, she is now a student 
at the University of Chicago, and has set as 
her aim a closer adaptation of normal teach- 
ing methods to the instruction of the deaf. 


The Beverly School for the Deaf -: claims 
Mase, P. WHITMAN as a member of its 
faculty. Miss Whitman’s experience has been 
extensive and unusually varied. She has 
taught in the public schools, in schools for 
the deaf in several states, and has also done 
special work with the deaf-blind and the men- 
tally subnormal. 


Ciara S. Wert, for some time a member 
of the Volta contributing family, is an active 
worker in the Youngstown League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


Lucia SEyMouR TonLEY and ANNE RocHEs- 


TER are new friends. Each leads a life of 
great activity in spite of dull ears. 








The Association Summer School 
For Teachers of the Deaf 


HE Summer School to be con- 
ducted at Olathe, Kansas, by the 
American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, is 
attracting wide-spread attention, and 
applications are coming in steadily. 
Rapid progress is being made in en- 
gaging the faculty, and information 
about the courses is now available. 
Folders, giving all details, are in prep- 
aration, and may be had upon request. 
The tentative outline is as follows: 

Director of the Summer School: Su- 
perintendent D. T. Cloud of the Kansas 
School. 

Principal: E. R. Abernathy, Principai 
of the Ohio School. 

Association Committee in charge: H. 
M. McManaway, Chairman; Bessie N. 
Leonard, Anna C. Hurd, T. C. For- 
rester, Gertrude Van Adestine, D. T. 
Cloud. 


CourRSE FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY 
GRADES 


Educational Psychology: A Professor 
from ‘the University of Kansas. 

Educational Measurements: A Pro- 
fessor from the University of Kansas. 

Sense Training, Beginning Language, 
Speech, Lip-Reading, Handwork: Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, Primary Supervis- 
ing Teacher, Mt. Airy. 

Rhythm: Miss Mary C. New, for- 
merly Special Teacher of Rhythm, Rhode 
Island School. 

Training Residual 
New. 

Silent Reading: Miss Josephine Ben- 
nett of the Lexington Avenue School. 

Arithmetic: Mrs. Anita Driscoll, 
formerly of the Lexington Avenue 
School. 

Visible Speech: Mrs. S. M. Moore, 
Supervising Principal, Florida School. 


Hearing: Miss 


The Teacher and Her Relationships: 
Mrs. Moore. 

Speech: Miss Jeannette Christmas, 
Principal, Intermediate Department, Mt. 
Airy. 

Testing of Hearing and Use of In- 
struments: Mr. Roy Nilson, Head 
Teacher, Colorado School. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


Educational Psychology: A Professor 
from the University of Kansas. 

Educational Measurements: A Profes- 
sor from the University of Kansas. 

Review of Grammar: A Professor 
from Kansas Teachers’ College. 

“Straight Language”: Miss Edith Fitz- 
gerald, Assistant Supervising Principal, 
Virginia School. 

Advanced Language and Reading: 
Mrs. Fannie D. Hurst, Special Teacher 
of English, Utah School. 

Intermediate Language: Miss Rachel 
Dawes, Supervising Principal, Primary 
and Intermediate, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School. 

Rhythm: Miss New. 

Training Residual 
New. 

History, Geography, and Civics: Miss 
Dawes. 

Arithmetic: Mrs. Driscoll. 

Visible Speech: Mrs. Moore. 

The Teacher and Her Relationships: 
Mrs. Moore. 

Lip-Reading: Miss Dorothy Morris 
of Clarke School. 

Testing of Hearing and Use of In- 
struments: Mr. Nilson. 


For ALL 
Three Lectures on the Structure of 
the Ear and the Speech Organs? A Pro- 
fessor from the’ Medical School of the 
University of Kansas. 


Hearing: Miss 
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On Reading As a Means of Teaching 
Language to the Deaf* 


By ALEXANDER 


a gradual change from the scholastic 

method of teaching language to that 
which has been so properly called by Mr. 
Scott Hutton the “natural method.” But 
there is one point in the “natural meth- 
od” to which I would direct your atten- 
tion. 

When we study the methods by which 
languages are naturally acquired by hear- 
ing children we observe that comprehen- 
sion of the language always precedes a 
child’s attempt to express ideas in that 
language. He understands the language 
before he uses it; whereas, in our at- 
tempts fo apply the natural method to 
the deaf, we try to make the child use 
the language before he understands it. 


| : delights me to ebserve in America 


I was very much struck by the remark 
of Mr. Job Williams, that it is practice, 
practice, practice, that gives a perfect 
command of language. That it ts the fre- 
gency of repetition of words that im- 
presses them upon the memory. Now, 
what sort of repetition do we give to the 
hearing child? Will any member of this 





*An address delivered before the “Sixth National 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of In- 
stitutions for the Deaf’? (Gallaudet Meeting), held 
at the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss., April 
14-17, 1888. Reprinted by request. 
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Conference make the experiment? It is 
an interesting one. Take a book intended 
‘for children’s use and read it aloud. Test 
the speed of your reading, and you will 
find that two hundred words a minute is 
not a rapid rate. 


A stenographer would say that one 
hundred and fifty words a minute is 
above the average rate of public speak- 
ing, but this is for language in which 
long words are of frequent occurrence, 
and where a deliberateness of utterance 
is employed that is uncommon in talking 
to children. Not only do short words 
predominate in our conversation with 
children, but mothers and nurses gabble 
at such express speed that a stenog- 
rapher would probably give up in de- 
spair the attempt to transcribe the con- 
versation. I am convinced from experi- 
ment that the average rate of nursery 
gossip exceeds two hundred words a 
minute. However, to be well within the 
mark, let us assume one hundred and 
fifty words as the average rate, and cal- 
culate upon this supposition the number 
of words presented to the ears of a hear- 
ing child in the course of a day. Let us 
suppose that if these words were con- 
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centrated into one continuous talk, with- 
out any pause, it would amount to a 
speech of four hours in length, and sure- 
ly this is not an excessive assumption. 
One hundred and fifty words a minute 
amounts to nine thousand words an hour, 
or thirty-six thousand words in four 
hours. This means that we shower at 
the ears of the hearing child no less than 
thirty-six thousand words a day, and as 
the whole vocabulary we use in talking 
to children hardly exceeds three hundred 
words, this means a very great daily 
repetition, 


We not only talk to a child at the rate 
of thirty-six thousand words a day, but 
we do this for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year (we do not stop on 
Sundays), and we do this for two years 
at least before we expect the child to 
turn round and talk to us. If, then, we 
attempt to apply to the deaf the natural 
method of learning language, what sort 
of repetition of words to the eye should 
we give the deaf child before we exact 
from him any great efforts at English 
composition? In the natural method of 
learning language, comprehension always 
precedes expression. But in our schools 
for the deaf this process is generally re- 
versed. For example, in our sign insti- 
tutions, a story is told in signs, and 
pupils who know little or nothing of the 
English language are required to go 
through the drudgery of writing out the 

‘story in words. Would not the converse 

process be more natural and profitable? 
Even in schools where the sign language 
is not employed, action writing is largely 
resorted to. For example, a teacher will 
take a book from a pupil, open it, pre- 
tend to read it, then close it and lay it 
upon the table. She then asks her class 
to express in English words what she 
has done. 


While this plan furnishes an admi- 
rable exercise in composition for older 
pupils, it is surely out of place with pu- 
pils who can not understandingly read an 
ordinary book. It reverses the process 
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of nature, which demands that compre- 
hension shall precede expression; that 
a child must understand a language be- 
fore he uses it. 


Now, we know perfectly well that if 
we can repeat words to the eyes of deaf 
children with anything like the frequency 
and clearness with which we present 
them to the ears of the hearing, the deaf 
will come to master the language by the 
same natural process that produces com- 
prehension in the hearing child. The 
great difficulty is how to do this. The 
speed of writing, even at a_ scribble, 
hardly exceeds thirty words a minute. 
The speed of the manual alphabet can 
be made to approximate one hundred 
words a minute, but very few teachers 
exceed an average speed of eighty words 
per minute. It is obvious, then, that the 
teacher cannot, by his own exertions, 
even approximate to the speed of speech. 


Is there no hope, then, for the deaf 
child? Must the acquisition of English 
always be to him a long and laborious 
task? Must he acquire imperfectly, 
after years of labor, a language which 
is mastered by the hearing imfant before 
he is four years of age, and which for- 
eigners, commencing at the age when 
the deaf child enters school, acquire in 
a ‘few months? I do not think so. I 
think that there is hope for the deaf 
child by the adoption of a plan that can 
beengrafted on any system of instruction. 


Though the speed at which we write 
is limited to about thirty words a minute, 
the speed at which we read is very dif- 
ferent, especially when the words are 
presented in print so that the letters are 
clear and unambiguous. I gave an inter- 
esting novel, the other day, to a friend, 
and noted the time when the reading 
began, and also the time when the book 
was closed. I then made a calculation 
of the number of words read, and I 
found that more words had been read in 
an hour and a half than a hearing child 
hears in the course of a day. 

Other experiments have convinced me 
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that the speed of silent reading, at least 


for those who know the language, aver- 


ages from three hundred to even four 
hundred words a minute. I say, then, 
there is hope ‘for the deaf, by putting 
books before them and accustoming them 
to form the habit of reading. 

I would urge upon all Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools for the Deaf 
the importance of introducing reading as 
a regular school exercise, for the pur- 
pose of teaching language. I would in- 
troduce into the very youngest classes 
the practice of reading, regardless of the 
fact that the children may not understand 
the meaning of the words on the printed 
page before them. By this practice a 
repetition of words to the eye would be 
secured, which could not probably be 
obtained in any other way, and reading 
would co-operate with the regular in- 
struction of the school-room to bring 
about a gradual comprehension of lan- 
guage. 

I would place in the hands of the 
youngest pupils, in printed ‘form, the 
stories. that hearing children love to 
hear, and require them to read those 
stories, whether they understand them 
or not, without giving them any expla- 
nation of the meaning. Then, after their 
allotted task is completed, I would give 
them a reward. " 

I would show them a picture or act 
the story out in natural pantomime. I 
do not hold with many of my friends 
that signs have not their use. I believe 
that signs, like pictures, are capable of 
being used so as actually to facilitate 
the acquisition of our language by the 
deaf. The proper use of signs is to 
illustrate language, not to take its place. 
[Applause. “That is true.’’] 

I do not know, however, if you will 
applaud me when I say that I do not 
here allude to the sign-language. [Ap- 
plause.]} There is the same distinction 
between pantomime and the sign-lan- 
guage that there is between pictures and 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. © Egyptian 
hieroglyphics consist of abbreviated con- 
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ventionalized pictures, just as the sign- 
language consists of abbreviated conven- 
tionalized pantomime. No one will deny 
that the exhibition of a picture may add 
interest to the story that we tell a child. 
It illustrates the language, and it may be 
of invaluable assistance to him in realiz- 
ing our meaning, but is that any reason 
why we should teach him English 
through Egyptian hieroglyphics? 

The moment you teach one language 
through another, the pupil thinks in the 
language of communication and acquires 
the other as a foreign tongue, just as 
the hearing children in our public 
schools continue to think exclusively in 
English, however many languages may 
be included in their curriculum of stud- 
ies. The “natural method” demands 
that you shall teach a language by using 
it for the communication of thought 
without translation into any other tongue. 
If you want your child to learn German 
or French, the English language is an 
obstacle in the way, and retards his 
mastery of the foreign tongue, just as 
the use of the sign-language in our in- 
stitutions retards the acquisition of Eng- 
lish. If you send your child to Ger- 
many or France, or so surround him 
with German or French speaking people 
that communication is carried on ex- 
clusively in one or the other of these 
languages, he acquires the French or 
German as a native tongue. 

I have no doubt that all things have 
a use, and even the sign-language’ may 
have a use in missionary work among 
the adult deaf, but I do not think it 
should have a place in the school, or 
be used in the instruction of the young, 
for it comes between the deaf child’s 
mind and the English language he is 
striving to master. 

If words are-impressed upon the mem- 
ory by frequency of repetition, then the 
duller a pupil is, the more necessary is 
that repetition, and the more harmful 
the sign-language. 

But I am wandering from the sub- 
ject. If we make a deaf child perforce, 
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as a regular school exercise, read—not 
a few paragraphs—but pages upon pages 
of a book, he will obtain that repetition 
to the eye which the teacher cannot give 
him by writing or by the manual alpha- 
bet. Let the pupil spend half an hour 
or an hour a day in reading (or spelling 
upon his fingers) the language that de- 
scribes a fascinating tale. Do not show 
him a picture, do not make him a sign, 
do not give him any explanation of the 
meaning until he has finished his allotted 
task. Then let the story be acted out 
and let pictures be freely used till he 
gets the meaning, not necessarily of the 
individual words and phrases, but of 
the story as a whole. He learns thus 
that the printed language in the book 
expresses a pantomime or a series of 
pictures. That it represents indeed a 
narrative that absorbs and fascinates him. 

Now, when he is called upon to go 
through his next daily task, he knows 
that the language expresses a story of 
some kind that will interest him, and all 
the time he is reading or spelling his 
mind is being exercised. Curiosity com- 
pels him to speculate, and he wonders 
what sort of a pantomime will be acted 
out, what sort of pictures will be shown 
him. He frames in his mind a hypo- 
thetical story which may or may not be 
right, but the pantomime or pictures will 
ultimately correct it. He is deriving 
ideas of some sort directly from the 
printed words. This is the sort of exer- 
cise that the child needs. This is the 
kind of mental operation that goes on 
in the mind of the hearing child when 
he sits on his father’s knee and listens 
to the story of adventure or to the fairy 
tale. In both cases the comprehension 
of the language is imperfect; in both 
cases errors are corrected and interest 
aroused by the exhibition-of pictures, or 
by the use of dramatic gestures and nat- 
ural pantomime. 

I therefore strongly recommend the in- 
troduction of reading as a school exer- 
cise, the introduction of interesting stories 
expressed in ordinary language, idio- 
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matic phrases and all, not language 
stilted in expression, containing  sen- 
tences exclusively arranged upon simple 
grammatical models. If the pupil is to 
make progress in his knowledge of ordi- 
nary language, the language must be 
above him, and not degraded to an un 
natural level. Teachers may say, Why 
use idiomatic phrases that cannot pos- 
sibly be explained to the deaf child? 
But he never can come to understand 
them until he has seen them, any more 
than the hearing child can understand 
them until he has heard them. The 
hearing child learns to understand by 
hearing, and the deaf child will come to 
know by seeing. Frequency of repetition 
will impress the idiomatic phrases on his 
mind, and much reading will bring about 
this frequent repetition in ever-varying 
contexts. 

I may allude here to an experiment 
that I made upon myself which has an 
important bearing on this whole subject. 
I obtained a work upon the education of 
the deaf, written in the Spanish language 
(of which language I knew nothing). I 
determined to ascertain-how far I would 
come to understand the language by 
forcing myself to read the book. I read 
very carefully thirty or forty pages, and 
could make but little of it. The Latin 
roots helped a little, and I understood a 
few technical words here and there, but 
that was all. I refused, at first, the 
aid of a dictionary, for a dictionary stops 
the current of thought. I read thirty or 
forty pages and then paused. 

Now, a number of words had occurred 
so frequently that I remembered them 
though I knew not their meaning. These 
words I sought in the dictionary, and 
then I resumed my reading. I found 
that these words formed the key to the 
next thirty or forty pages, and. that the 
meaning of many expressions that would 
otherwise have been obscure became 
manifest. New words also explained 
themselves by the context. 

Every now and then, after reading 4 
few pages, I resorted to the dictionary 
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and sought the meaning of those un- 
known words that I could remember 
without looking at the book. I then 
turned back to the beginning and read 
the whole a second time, and I was de- 
lighted to find that a very great portion 
of the meaning of that book revealed 
itself to me. Indeed, I felt convinced 
that if I wanted to comprehend the 
Spanish language all I had to do was 
to read, and read, and read, and I should 
come to understand it. 

The application to the deaf is obvious. 
The methodical instruction in the school- 
room, and the efforts of the teacher, 
take the place of the dictionary to the 
deaf child, and reading, reading, reading, 
with a desire to understand, will give 
that frequency of repetition to the eye 
that is essential to the mastery of lan- 
guage. To express the theory in a sin- 
gle sentence: J would have a deaf child 
read books in order to learn the lan- 
guage, instead of learning the language 
in order to read books. 

Now, the books that are best fitted for 
this end are not those which are most 
commonly found in school libraries in- 
tended for the use of deaf children. 
We may be guided in our choice by the 
age of the child. We should place in 
the hands of the child such books as are 
of absorbing interest to hearing children 
of his age. If we wish the child to 
learn language, quantity of reading is 
more important than quality. For little 
children, such stories as “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” “The Three Bears,” “Cinder- 
ella,” and all the host of fairy stories 
that so fascinated us when we were chil- 
dren, will be the best. For boys of 
twelve and thirteen I am afraid that the 
so-called “blood and thunder” novels 
would teach more language than “Stan- 
ley’s Travels in Central Africa,” or the 
best text-books of history. It is not 
necessary, however, to place in the hands 
of deaf children books of doubtful 
character in order to give them reading 
of absorbing interest while the press of 
this country continues to furnish such 
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fascinating, entertaining, and at the same 


time elevating and improving literature 
for the young as has been prepared for 
them by such writers as Louisa Alcott, 
Elijah Kellog, Margaret Sangster, and 
the scores of other authors of juvenile 
books of our time. A plentiful supply 
of interesting tales should be provided 
sufficiently short to be read through at 
a single sitting, and of a character that 
could be illustrated by pictures and nat- 
ural pantomime. Of course, suitable 
selection must be made of subjects, but 
I cannot too strongly impress upon you 
my conviction, that for language teach- 
ing mere quantity of reading is more 
important than quality. For advanced 
pupils, the society novels and plays that 
are usually banished from the libraries 
of our institutions are what are wanted, 
especially those scciety novels that are 
written in conversational style, and 
abound in questions and answers. Ordi- 
nary books of history and travel are too 
often written in what may be called 
“book language,” and not in the lan- 
guage of the people. But in novels and 
plays will be found the language of 
conversation, and these also are the 
books that will stimulate the pupil to read. 

As your pupils become familiar with 
the printed page they will take in words 
by the eye with greater and greater 
rapidity until ultimately a speed of read- 
ing will be obtained of from three hun- 
dred to four hundred words a minute. 
Think what this means if the child reads 
for only an hour a day during the whole 
period of his school course! Think, too, 
of what value the habit of persistent 
reading will be to your pupils in adult life. 

I believe that, in the acquisition of 
language by the deaf, reading will per- 
form the function that hearing does for 
the ordinary child. I do not think that 
any more important habit can be formed 
by the pupil than the habit of reading, 
for, after all, the utmost that you can 
do for his education in his school life is 
to introduce him to the wider literature 
of the world. 








The Second Step in a Silent 
Reading Experiment 


By Heten HamMMeErR 


HE readers of the Votta Review 
will probably recall an article in 
the January, 1928, number by 
Miss Esther C. Howes, of the Parker 
Practice Day School for the Deaf in 
Chicago,. entitled, “Teaching Young 
Deaf Children To Read,” in which Miss 
Howes described her work in reading 
with a class of very young deaf chil- 
dren. 


In the following article the writer, 
who is the present teacher of the class 
reported by Miss Howes, will describe 
the work of the class this year to date. 
As a preparation for teaching the group, 
the writer took a course in modern 
methods of teaching primary reading 
at the University of Chicago. The 
material of the course was designed 
for hearing children. The writer’s pur- 
pose was to learn just how reading is 
taught at present, and to attempt to 
adapt these modern practices to the 
teaching of reading to deaf children. 
With the same purpose in view, the 
writer visited the primary teacher, Miss 
Marjorie Hardy of the University of 
Chicago Elementary School, and ob- 
served her teaching hearing children 
by these methods. Miss Hardy’s work 
was full of inspiration and practical 
help. The inspiration can not be de- 
scribed, but some of the principles and 
practices are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Before the hearing child is given a 
primer, he goes through what is called 
the “pre-primer” stage. The teacher 
builds up charts based on some experi- 
ence or experiences of the children, 
some pet, some toy or toys, or some 


activity that the children can take part 
in, or have taken part in. Questions 
are used as stimuli for expression. The 
children’s responses build up their own 
stories in which, of course, they are 
immensely interested. By discussion 
and with the guidance of the teacher, 
the children decide which of the sen- 
tences offered by the class members tell 
the story the best. The teacher then 
writes the story on the board and with 
her help, the children read it. Next she 
prints it on a chart, and the children 
read it the next day. They use a line 
marker, which is a piece of chart paper 
about three inches wide and as long 
as the chart, which they place under 
each line as it is read, or, when the 
teacher says, “Who can find the line 
that says so and so?”, the child puts 
his marker under the line. The teacher 
also uses the marker when she says, 
“Who can tell the children what this 
line says?” The children illustrate the 
chart by paper cuttings and drawings 
and make small illustrations to be kept 
for books of their own to be assembled 
later on. The teacher also prints the 
story a second time and ‘cuts it into 
lines. The children rebuild the story, 
sentence by sentence, and place it in 
the Plymouth Chart. They use the 
single lines and have the original chart 
for a model to see that they get the 
lines in the right order. These lines 
that tell the story can be handled by 
the children and are fascinating to 
them. The story as a whole is given 
first and foremost for thought, then 
these lines are cut into phrases and 
later into words, and the chart is built 
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up again. The process is, primarily, 
going from the whole to its parts. 

This “pre-primer” stage lasts some- 
times from four to six or even eight 
weeks, depending on the class. When 
the teacher feels that the children are 
ready for books, she builds up the first 
two or three lessons in the same way, 
before the transition is made into the 
book. The children use markers in the 
books also for quite a long time. The 
charts are reviewed all during the first 
year, and new ones are added even 
though the children are reading in 
books. 

Reading in print his own experiences 
which he has told about, as well as the 
experiences of other children in the 
class, gives the 
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with, especially in this reading experi- 
ment. 

To initiate the work, the teacher and 
the class took a walk one lovely day in 
the middle of September. There is a 
railroad near the school, and the chil- 
dren are always interested in watching 
the trains, as most children are. They 
observed the trains for about fifteen 
minutes. They talked about how many 
trains they saw, what they did, etc., 
continuing their discussion on the re- 
turn to the school-room, with the fol- 
lowing result. 


We took a walk. 
We saw three trains. 
We saw the train go. 
We saw the train stop. 
We saw the train 





child an interest in 
reading and helps 
him acquire the 
“reading adapta- 
tion.” The desire 
to find out what the 
print says is a pow- 
erful stimulus in 
gaining control over 
the mechanics of 


read books. 





] wouLp have a deaf child 

read books in order to learn 
the language, instead of learn- 
ing the language in order to 


—Alexander Graham Bell. 


back up. 

The teacher wrote 
these sentences on 
the board, and the 
children pointed out 
the sentences as she 
gave them from lip 
reading. “Whocan 
find—We took a 
walk? ‘We saw 








the subject which, 

once gained, will remain as a permanent 
asset throughout his life. This result 
is obtained by providing the child with 
plenty of easy reading material. 

Readers are referred to Miss Howes’ 
article for her procedure in the begin- 
ning work of teaching language through 
print. The further development of the 
subject with the class has been with the 
intention of carrying on her begin- 
nings, for which she had no precedent, 
and applying principles learned and 
observed from the sources before men- 
tioned. 

The class membership is six. Ar- 
thur, who is five, comes only in the 
mornings. John, who lost his hearing 
last year, is seven. Irene, Lois, Evan, 
and Ila are six. Irene and John en- 
tered school last spring. All are ex- 
tremely interesting children to work 


the train go’?, etc.” 
The children were very much interested, 
and the number of errors that they 
made was amazingly small. The teach- 
er printed the story at home that night 
on a chart, leaving a space at the top 
for the children to illustrate it. They 
illustrated it with a paper cut poster 
and also made small illustrations for 
individual books. The teacher used the 
story on the chart, having the children 
point out the lines as she gave them 
from lip-reading. Just as soon as they 
could recognize the lines from lip- 
reading, the teacher started on the 
speech work of the chart. She put the 
marker under a line and asked a child 
to tell her what it said, working for 
good clear speech and helping with the 
difficulties. This speech came readily, 
as the children were keenly interested. 
The single lines were then used to 
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build up the story, each child reading 
aloud his line, after finding it from 
lip-reading, and before placing it in 
the Plymouth Chart. These lines were 
cut into phrases, then words, and the 
chart was built up again. The children 
being very much interested, the experi- 
ment worked out to complete mastery 
sooner than was expected. 


In October, two charts were built up 
in the same manner, based on Hallow- 
e’en, but the lines were not cut into 
phrases or single words. Leaving the 
lines intact encouraged reading for 
thought; however, a phrase or single 
word was often pointed out for inter- 
pretation of meaning by the children. 
These are the charts. 


I 


We went to the store. 

We bought a big pumpkin. 

We bought a little pumpkin. 

We carried the pumpkins to school. 
We made a jack-o’-lantern. 


II 


We made a jack-o’-lantern. 
John cut one eye. 

Irene cut the other eye. 
Arthur cut the nose. 

Ila cut the mouth. 

Lois cut three teeth. 

Evan cut the cap. 

We liked our jack-o’-lantern. 


The speech of these charts offered 
greater difficulty and more time was 
spent in developing them. Questions 
were started on the jack-o’-lantern 
chart, as Miss Howes had given the 
children some question forms last year. 
The questions were of this type: 

“What did we make?” 

“Who cut one eye?” 

“What did Lois cut?” f, 


About this time, it was also decided 
that the children could use Miss Hardy’s 
pre-primer along with other charts that 
might be made. This little book, al- 
though written for hearing classes, is 
written in the past tense, contains a 
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great deal of the deaf child’s vocaby- 
lary, and is beautifully illustrated. The 
title of it is “Sally and Billy.” To in- 
troduce it, the teacher brought a doll 
house to school and four dolls, mother, 
father, a boy, and a girl. The chart 
read as follows: 


We have a doll house. 

We have some dolls for it. 
One is the father. 

One is the mother. 

One is the boy. 

One is the girl. 

The boy’s name is Billy. 
The girl’s name is Sally. 


The children were pleased with this 
chart and, after working only one week 
and a half on it, the teacher used it in 
a demonstration given before the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Meeting in No- 
vember. The question forms with their 
answers worked out rapidly in lip-read- 
ing, speech, and print. 


The class has also learned to read 
about one hundred and fifty flash cards 
for silent reading which contain lan- 
guage that the children cannot speak 
but that they understand perfectly. 
This is an absolutely normal procedure 
as even our own adult reading vocabu- 
lary exceeds our spoken vocabulary. 


Besides arousing the children’s in- 
terest in reading, this experiment has 
made them more alert, given them a 
better understanding of language, and 
has motivated rather than detracted 
from their speech. It has given them 
something that they.can say, read, and 
understand, to talk about, thus estab- 
lishing independence in their speech. 
Some special speech difficulty, of course, 
calls for help, but on the whole, they 
are very independent when reading and 
they are reading material within the 
realm of children of their own ages and 
experiences. By being able to read 
print and script easily, their under- 
standing of language should soon paral- 
lel the language understanding of hear- 
ing children of the same age. 
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Reading Made Interesting 


By Maser P. WHITMAN 


would concede that the ability to 

read constitutes one of the great- 
est blessings of life. During my ex- 
perience as a teacher of the deaf, I have 
realized more and more how much our 
deaf children lose by not being able 
to comprehend the readers, books and 
magazines enjoyed by hearing children 
of the same age. I have endeavored 
to find a method which would help the 
children along these lines. 

There is no doubt that a period of 
three or four years is necessary to 
build a firm foundation in the principles 
of the language. Then comes the time 
to branch out and develop original lan- 
guage and to make an effort to stimu- 
late a,love of reading. By this time 
the children are attempting to get some- 
thing from the newspapers and other 
publications. 

I have tried to interest them in read- 
ing matter suitable to their ages, and 
I wish to give to others what has proved 
helpful in my experience. 

My present class came to me the first 
of December. Their average age is 
about twelve years, and they have been 
in school an average of five and one- 
half years. In language they were 
working on the last part of the Croker, 
Jones and Pratt Language Lessons, 
Book I. 7 

I wanted a story that could be con- 
tinued from day to day, so I chose the 
story of Cinderella in the Parmly First 
Reader. 

My method of procedure was as fol- 
lows: Before sch6ol, about fifteen lines 
of the story were written on the black- 
board and covered with a curtain. The 
meanings of some words were written 


p ERHAPS the majority of people 


in parentheses after them. A few other 
words and expressions which I wanted 
to explain before the lesson were written 
in another place. Some of them were 
kept on the board for several days so 
that the children would become fa- 
miliar with them and in time use them. 

I told the class the portion of the 
story which I had written under the 
curtain. The curtain was then raised 
and, with the use of the pointer, we 
read in concert what was written on the 
board. When we came to a sentence 
containing an adverbial clause out of 
its natural order, we would read it 
again putting the clause in its natural 
order, without comment. For example, 
in one installment of the story was this 
sentence. “When her work was done, 
she would sit in a corner in the kitchen 
among the ashes and cinders.” After 
reading it as it was on the slate, we 
read it placing the clause “When her 
work was done” at the end. The words 
“ashes” and “cinders” were two of the 
words written on the board for explana- 
tion before the lesson. 

Sometimes the children were asked 
to tell what we had read and sometimes, 
if suitable, portions were dramatized. 
At first some of the children needed 
quite a bit of help, but after a while 
they were anxious to do their part. 

After reading the lesson in concert, 
they read it once silently without inter- 
ruption. It was then erased and they 
did not see it again. 

Before the next lesson I wrote an- 
other installment on the board and cov- 
ered it with the curtain as on the day 
before and wrote more words and ex- 
pressions on the board for explanation. 

This time I repeated the first install- 
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ment and then told the new one, fol- 
lowing the same plan as on the day be- 
fore. 
began at the beginning. After two or 
three days, I would pause at different 
places in the story and the pupils would 
supply the word or expression for 
which I was waiting. 

They never seemed to tire of the 
repetition and looked forward to the 
next installment. Sometimes the story 
would stop at a very interesting point, 
where the outcome was uncertain, and 
then I would have the pupils ‘guess 
what was to happen next. 

One day the story ended at the place 
where the pumpkin had been changed 
into a coach and the mice into six fine 
black horses. Then I led them to see 
that Cinderella could not go to the ball 
until she had someone to drive the 
horses. I said, “I wonder where she 
got a coachman.” Then they began to 
guess but had to wait till the next day 
before they found out. Before the story 
was finished they began to look about 
in other books and brought pictures 
of Cinderella for me to see. One little 
girl had a picture on her stationery 
box. I asked them not to read the 
stories then for it would spoil our fun. 

It seems to me that this is a natural 
method. 

A mother will take her little one in 
her lap and tell the same story over 
and over again. The child never tires 
of the repetitions, and if the parent 
varies in her wording of the story, she 
is corrected by her little listener. The 
constant repetition has made the lan- 
guage of the story the child’s own. 

I was visiting once in a home where 
a little boy who had never been to 
school read remarkably well. I asked 
his mother how she taught him and she 
replied that no one taught him. She 
said that she had been in the habit of 
taking him in her lap when she read 
to him and pointing to the words as 
she went along. To her surprise she 
found that after a while he had learned 
many words and tried to read by him- 


Every time I told the story, L 
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self. When he came to a word he did 
not know he would come and ask her, 
I have found that some of the pupils 
use the new words and expressions read 
in the stories and the others understand 
their meaning when they see them in 
books that they read independently. 

The way the adverbial clauses were 
handled, made the teaching of clauses 
easier later on. 

One illustration will serve to show 
how the children make use of new ex- 
pressions. One day a very dear friend 
called on me during school hours. I was 
very much surprised and delighted to see 
her and doubtless my pleasure was de- 
picted on my face. After she had gone 
one of my boys said, “I think your 
heart leaped for joy when you saw Mrs. 
Rogers.” Heart leaped for joy was one 
of the expressions he had read in a 
recent story, and my heart leaped for 
joy again when he gave back the new 
expression. 

The following is a list of some of the 
stories used in this way with classes: 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” and 

“Hiawatha,” from Stories in Prose 

and Rhyme, by Frances McKeen. 
“How the Tail of the Fox Became 

White.” 

“The Magic Flower,” New Barnes Reader. 
“The Golden Touch,” Parmly Third 
. Reader. 

“The Sleeping Beauty,” Parmly Third 

Reader. 

“William Tell,” Parmly Third Reader. 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 

“Cadmus,” Lippincott’s Third Reader. 
“The Twins Who Built a Famous City,” 

Lippincott’s Third Reader. 

“Rome’s First Traitor,” Lippincott's 

Third Reader. 

“The Little Lame Prince” (adapted). 
“The Knights of the Silver Shield,” by 

Raymond McDonald Alden. 

Of course this is only one phase of 
the subject of reading. The class should 
be bountifully supplied with reading 
books the language of which comes with- 
in the comprehension of the children. 
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Geography Notes 


By ExvizaBETH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from December) 


LONGITUDE 


(Not to be taken up until latitude is 
thoroughly understood) 


First STEP 


on it, asking the class to pretend 
it is the earth. 
“Where is New York?” 
“Why can we not locate it?’ (There 
are no lines on the ball from which to 
measure. ) 


Sa: a tennis ball with no lines 


SEcoND STEP 


On the blackboard have a pupil draw 
several perpendicular lines, crossing 
them at regular intervals by horizontal 
lines. Give to these lines the familiar 
names of avenues and streets. 

If we look at the maps of some 
cities we find that avenues running north 
and south are crossed by streets run- 
ning east and west. Each avenue and 
street has a name or a number, as Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Avenue, Park Avenue, 
while each street is plainly marked with 
its number, as 67th Street, 70th Street, 
125th Street, 34th Street, etc. 

“Why are all streets named or num- 
bered?” Draw out the fact that these 
names and numbers help the postman 
to deliver our letters and the milkman to 
supply milk for the babies. They help 
us to find the homes of our friends and 
tell us how far one place is from an- 
other. 

“Is this important?” We would soon 
be lost in a big city if streets and 
avenues had no names. 


TuH1rpD STEP 
If we look at a map of the earth we 


see lines running east and west, north 
and south. We know about the lines 
that run east and west parallel with 
the equator. They are called “parallels 
of latitude” and we measure distance 
away from the equator by them. 


REvIEW 
Those parallels of latitude told us 


‘many secrets about different places. As 


the earth is largest near the equator, the 
torrid zone is nearest the sun and the 
land and water near the equator are 
the hottest part of the earth. 

We found out that places only 10 
degrees away from the equator are 
usually very hot, but as we go farther 
and farther away from the equator it 
is colder and colder. There is snow 
and ice all the time 80 or 90 degrees 
away from the equator. 

If we know how far a place is from 
the equator, we also know the kind of 
products that grow there, the kind of 
clothing the people may wear, the kind 
of homes they build and several other 
things. 

Quiz 

“Name several things that grow 20 
degrees north from the equator.” “Will 
the same things grow 20 degrees south 
from the equator?” 

“What grows about 45 degrees away 
from the equator?” 

“What grows about 85 degrees away 
from the equator?” 

“Will large trees grow farther away 
from the equator than 60 degrees?” 

“Why not?” 

“What is the sixtieth parallel some- 
times called?” . (The Timber Line.) 
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“Timber means what?” (Timber means 
forests or wood suitable for building.) 
“What kind of people live north from 
the timber line?” 
“If they have no timber, of what do 
they make their homes?” 


FourtH STEP 


Now that we understand why par- 
allels of latitude are marked on our. 
maps, we want to find out what those 
lines from the north pole to the south 
pole are for. 

Will it be interesting to find out 
aboyt them? 

“Will they tell us more secrets about 
our earth? (I think so.) 

When we want to find out the lati- 
tude of any place, we begin to count 
from the line marked o (zero) and we 
call that line the equator. We measure 
latitude north or south from it. 

Many times we want to know about 
places east or west from each other, just 
the same as in a city we want to find a 
friend’s house east or west from the 
Park. 

How may we measure east and west 
distances on the earth? (Look at the 
map and also show diagram of earth 
with its meridians in geographies. ) 

Men pretend there are circles around 
the earth from north to south just as 
they pretend that the equator, the trop- 
ics of Cancer and Capricorn, the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles are all rings around 
the earth. 

But where is the north and south 
circle marked zero (0)? 

Looking at a globe we find it runs 
from the north pole down through Lon- 
don (the observatory in Greenwich in 
England), then on through France, 
Spain, Africa and the Atlantic ocean to 
the south pole. 

Men have chosen this line from which 
to begin to count and they call it the 
prime meridian. (Prime means _ the 


first.) We measure east or west from 
the prime meridian just the same as 
we measure distance north or south 
from the equator. 
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Latitude means distance north of 
south ‘from the equator. 

Longitude means distance east or west 
from the prime meridian. 

“Is it important to know meridians 
of longitude?” (Yes, just as it is im- 
portant to know numbers on streets or 
houses. ) 

Meridian means a mid-day line. Mid- 
day means middle of the day, noon, 12 
o'clock. 

FirtH STEP 


How do men know when it is the 
middle of the day? Let us see if we 
can find out. 

We know that the earth is rotating 
always. Sometimes the Western 
Hemisphere is facing the sun and it is 
light, and then the earth turns around 
and the Western Hemisphere becomes 
dark because it is facing the side away 
from the sun. (Illustrate by using 
globe and light.) 

“As the earth turns, will all the 
meridians pass the sun?” Draw out 
the fact that all meridians must pass 
under the sun once in twenty-four hours. 

“How many degrees in every circle?” 


“How many degrees in half a circle?” 


Call two pupils to the globe and have 
one trace 180 degrees E. while the other 
traces 180 degrees W. As they meet it 
may serve to impress on their minds the 
fact that if they continue to move around 
the circle they can never get any farther 
than 180 degrees away from London. 


SrxtH STEP 


Now let us pretend to put a man down 
on the equator on the meridian marked 
zero (0). Put another man near the 
equator on the meridian marked 180 
degrees. 

“Can both men see the sun at the 
same time?” (Illustrate by globe.) 

In March and September, when the 
man near the equator sees the sun just 
over his head, he knows that it is the 
middle of the day (12 o'clock, noon). 

“Will people living 90 degrees west 
from the prime meridian have the sun 
over their heads at the same time the 
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man on the meridian marked zero has 
it over his head?” (Show they cannot 
poth have the sun over head at the 
same time.) 

“Why not?” 

“Because the earth has not yet turned 
the 90th meridian under the sun.” 

“Will people on the 90th meridian 
east from the prime meridian have the 
sun over their heads when the man on 
the prime meridian does?” 

“No.” 

“Has the sun passed his meridian?” 

“Yes.” (Prove this by globe.) 

If possible have pupils stand in line 
under a light and name one the prime 
meridian, the next the 15th meridian 
west, the next the 30th meridian, the 
next the 45th west, then 60 W., 75 W., 
etc. Explain that the overhanging light 
represents the sun. 

Place the boy marked prime meridian 
(or zero) directly under the electric 
light (the sun) and ask: 

“What time have you?” 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It must be the middle of the day 
because the sun’s rays are falling down 
straight on my head.” (Remember this 
is at the equator.) 


“Will the other meridians have 12. 


o'clock also?” 

“No, they are not under the sun.” 

Teach the term perpendicular rays. 
Illustrate by diagram how light radiates. 
Have pupils shut their eyes and look 
at some strong light through their eye- 
lashes. 

Now have the line of pupils move 
toward the east until the 15th meridian 
stands under the sun while the prime 
meridian has passed on. What time 
will the 15th meridian now have? . 12 
o'clock. 

“Will all the other meridians have 12 
o'clock also?” 

“No, only the people living on the 
15th meridian will have noon at this 
time.” 

“Will all the people living on the 15th 
meridian have 12 o'clock at the same 
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time?” “Yes. Meridian means the 
mid-day line.” 

Move pupils one by one under the 
“sun” until the idea of the mid-day line 
is well understood. 

Possibly some pupil may demand to 
know what time the prime meridian has 
when the 15th meridian has noon. Keep 
back the answer and see if they cannot 
solve the problem for themselves later. 


SEVENTH STEP 


Now, assuming that the _ class 
thoroughly understands that the earth 
turns from west to east and that every 
meridian passes under the sun each 
day, we are ready to take up the problem 
of cause for difference of time in dif- 
ferent places. “Every circle is divided 
into how many degrees?” 

“How many degrees in the equator?” 

“How many in the Arctic circle?” 

“How many in the prime meridian?” 

“Does every meridian pass under the 
sun every day?” 

“How many hours in one day?” 

“How many degrees around the 
earth?” 

“If 360 degrees of the earth pass 
under the sun in 24 hours, how many 
degrees pass under the sun in one hour?” 

“One-twenty-fourth of 360 degrees 
equals 15 degrees. Fifteen degrees of 
the earth pass under the sun every 
hour.” 

“When it is 12 o’clock in New York, 
will it be 12 o’clock near Chicago, 15 
degrees west from New York?” 

“No, it will be only 11 o'clock.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it will take one hour more 
for the sun to get over that meridian 
15 W. from New York.” 

“When it is 12 o’clock in New York, 
is it 12 o’clock 15 E. from New York?” 

“No, because the sun passed over that 
meridian an hour ago. It must now be 
1 o'clock, 15 E. from New York,” etc. 


E1cHtH Step 


On the blackboard draw a hemisphere 
with meridians from pole to pole, pass- 
ing through New York, Chicago, Den- 
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ver and San Francisco. At the equator 
in this diagram place a sun over the 
meridian of New York, asking: 

“What is the time in New York?” 

“What is the time in Chicago?” 

“What is the time in Denver?” 

“What is the time in San Francisco?” 

Show that these cities are about 15 
degrees apart. Move the sun from one 
meridian to another until the class can 
correctly state the time in each city. 

Keep the sun in the torrid zone to 
prevent the notion that it is overhead 
any place in the temperate or frigid 
zones. 

NInTH STEP 


Give four pupils the names of these 
four cities and again allow them to pass 
under the sun, each telling the time on 
his meridian, as: 

“T am Chicago. It is 12 o'clock here.” 

While the city 15 E. says, “I am New 
York. It is 1 o'clock here.” 

Denver remarks, “It is 11 o’clock in 
my town.” 


San Francisco must wait two hours 
before she can have noon and the chil- 
dren go home from school. 


When the class feels that latitude, 
longitude and cause for difference in 
time at various places are understood, 
the pupils will take a lively interest in 
guessing about well-known places. For 
instance : 


“I know a place 40 degrees N. and 
30 degrees E., what is it?” 
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“I know a place 40 degrees E. and 
2 degrees S., what is it?” 

“I’m thinking of a place 10 degrees 
N. and 80 degrees W., where is it?” 

“Tell me the name of a city 140 de. 
grees E.,” etc. 

Ask the class to name a city in South 
America that is in the same longitude 
as Chicago. Usually this gives them a 
surprise. 

Allow pupils to bring short lists of 
places they have looked up and test the 
geographic knowledge of their class- 
mates. 

The greater the variety of work and 
the manner of its presentation, the better. 


LONGITUDE AND TIME 
ON THE OCEAN 


A true line may be determined by 
noticing the direction of the shortest 
shadow made by a perpendicular rod. If 
this shadow-line were to be carried on, 
it would pass through the poles. 

When the shadow is shortest, it shows 
that it is mid-day. It is noon. It is 
12 o'clock. 

All ships carry chronometers. A 
chronometer is a clock which gives the 
exact Greenwich time. 

Navigators know that an hour of time 


equals fifteen degrees (15°) of longi- 


tude, consequently knowing what time 
it is where they are and the correct 
time at Greenwich, by finding out the 
difference in time, they easily determine 
the longitude of the ship in its present 
position. 





public schools. 





“Our Godless Schools” 


By Franx D. Boynton 
President, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 


Manned with the God-fearing men and women of all creeds and faiths— 
Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics—how can our public schools be 
“Godless”? If this charge were true, what a confession of weakness it would 
be on the part of those creeds and faiths which proclaim it. 
opportunity to utter this slander are either misinformed or so blinded by preju- 
dice, mysticism, and theology as to be utterly incapable of recognizing the fine 
spirit of religious toleration and brotherheod that characterizes our American 
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Society Versus Solitude 


By Cuara S. WEIL 


that any of the VoLTa readers re- 

membered my former articles, I 
would apologize for seeming to use most 
frequently “a harp of a single string”. 
But of the many problems that deafness 
brings (and they are, alas! legion) that 
presented by our attitude toward our 
fellowmen is surely of utmost impor- 
tance. For after adjusting ourselves to 
the changed conditions imposed by this 
handicap, the most frequent problem we 
are called upon to meet is that of decid- 
ing how much we are justified in evad- 
ing society’s claim upon us. The term 
“society” is here used to include club 
work, gatherings in the home, or any 
situation, in fact, that bears upon con- 
tact with people in any way outside of 
one’s daily occupation. 

Having been deaf from infancy, my 
own adjustment has been of gradual de- 
velopment. But I have felt very deeply 
the situation of a few friends of mine 
whose deafness has increased rapidly in 
middie life. As a consequence, not only 
do they dread social intercourse, but they 
absolutely avoid it, whenever possible. 
When I plead with them not to with- 
draw utterly from their former activi- 
ties, their remark “O! it’s easy enough 
for you to talk who have always been 
deaf,” shows plainly how every sense 
of proportion is lost, when first this af- 
fliction overwhelms one! 

But, happily, with hearing devices and 
lip-reading and time—and philosophy— 
a better attitude of mind is gradually 
attained, and the sufferer,if he has any 
stamina of character whatever, finally 
rises from the ashes of his despair, a 
better and a stronger, and very often 


| F I were egotistic enough to believe 


even a happier man, through the con- 
sciousness of great obstacles courage- 
ously overcome. 

To balance the experience of the cases 
mentioned, it is pleasant to cite two 
others, always happy and _ optimistic, 
though not so long since when their 
deafness was yet in its earlier stages, 
both of them were so depressed and so 
helpless that they would walk blocks out 
of their way to avoid meeting acquaint- 
ances. A great deal of their renewed 
courage has come from the fact of their 
having attained some degree of profi- 
ciency in lip-reading and, as a conse- 
quence, a greater amount of poise and 
self-esteem. The latter is a most neces- 
sary quality in every deaf person, for, 
as a class, the hard of hearing seem to 
suffer unduly from the much-quoted 
“inferiority complex.” 

For this reason, principally, it is high- 
ly necessary that the deaf try to keep 
pace with the hearing in every way pos- 
sible. Once let the deaf member of the 
family feel that he has become a liability 
rather than an asset, and he will rapidly 
sink into a mental slough of despond, 
from which it will usually take more 
than all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men to pull him up again! 

The easiest way to become accustomed 
to mingling with people, after the hear- 
ing has become impaired, is by seeking 
the company of other deaf persons, or 
by joining a club for the hard of hear- 
ing, if one is available. Our hearing de- 
vices are our frat pins, and I have yet 
to meet anyone wearing an instrument 
who does not instantly respond to the 
greeting, “I, too, am deaf.” One touch 
of deafness makes the whole world kin, 
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and it would be hard, indeed, to find a 
more animated crowd anywhere than a 
group of deaf people well acquainted 
with each other. In fact, no G. A. R. 
men, reminiscing over the war, could 
begin to compete in volubility with hard 
of hearing folk relating the saga of their 
deafness, their favorite instruments, their 
woes, etc. And the mere give-and-take 
of conversation to those so frequently 
deprived of it 1s of a stimulating quality 
that reminds one of a well-known adver- 
tisement “The taste lingers long after the 
price (here, of effort) is forgotten.” 

After thus testing one’s self among 
one’s “ain people” it will prove less dif- 
ficult gradually to mingle with hearing 
folk, who are generally very considerate 
in making conversation intelligible to 
those of less acute senses. If you are 
reasonably up-to-date in your interests 
and your reading, it should not be im- 
possible to get at least the gist of the 
conversation. Large dinner parties are 
the most difficult of all to manage, and 
sometimes there seems nothing else to 
do but sit and “fletcherize” and possess 
one’s soul in patience until the more con- 
venient drawing-room grouping, later. 

It should be remembered always, how- 
ever, that society accepts you at your 
own valuation. If you think you have 
nothing to give, you will find people ac- 
cepting the fact only too quickly, and if 
tater your mood should change and you 
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long for the good-fellowship that usu- 
ally accompanies human companionship, 
it will then prove twice as difficult to 
reestablish communication if you have 
been too long a recluse. 

There are, of course, just as among 
the hearing, quiet souls, whose “still 
waters run deep.” To such as these, soli- 
tude is a vital necessity, and there would 
be no point in doing violence to one’s 
inmost nature and forcing one’s self to 
mingle constantly with others. To this 
group belong rare men of the type of 
Thomas Edison and Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins, whose genius seems to function 
best in voluntary seclusion. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot all justify our solitary 
moments by turning out marvelous in- 
ventions or concocting wonderful adver- 
tisements of “Phoebe Snow” caliber, or 
writing perfect Shakespearean commen- 
taries like those of the late Howard 
Furness ! 

We .are all able, however, to resolve 
that whether we choose solitude or so- 
ciety as our mode of spending our leisure 
the right spirit shall animate us in meet- 
ing and in conquering the difficulties in- 
cident to our peculiar condition. And 
thought it’s borrowing John Ferrall’s 
thunder to tell a story—lI’ll end with the 
appropriate expression of that nice old 
mammy, who comforted her young and 
worrisome charge thus, “Honey, nothing 
is hard, once yo’ ceases strugglin’ !” 





dying for it. 





E ought to make heroes out of the legislators who 
cannot be bribed, public men who cannot be bought, 
and the private citizen who lives for his country instead of 


—Annie Fellows Johnston. 
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Ten Strangers 


By Lucia SEyMour TONLEY 


ITH misgivings and dread [| 
W tious of my day’s work—er- 

rands and interviews with pros- 
pective landladies who would have to 
speak very loud in order to make me 
hear. All of us deafened people agree 
that most hearing people simply cannot 
understand our handicap and many, 
many times are thoughtless, unkind, im- 
patient and heartless when,asked to re- 
peat two or three times. Lately, I’ve 
wondered if the trouble might not be 
with our own mental attitude. Now 
here was a chance to find out. I de- 
cided to keep a record of the first ten 
strangers whom I talked with that day. 
I would make a game of it, and they 
should have every sporting chance, for 
I would try my very best to make the 
stranger, after learning I was deaf, smile 
or even look pleasant. The count would 
be ten points for each person, with a 
total score of 100; and I figured on a tie 
—50-50! 

With a list from a first-class Room 
Registry, I started the game. When a 
landlady came to the door I stated that 
I was looking for a room, hers had 
been recommended and I would like to 
see them. While in the hall or on the 
stairs the landlady, in the lead, usually 
asked me a question or began to tell me 
about the rooms. As she was in front 
of me, I did not know she was talking. 
Almost invariably at the end of the hall 
or stairs, she looked at me with an ex- 
pression of surprise, doubt or suspicion. 
Very early in the game I learned to in- 
terpret this inquiring look. “Oh, did 
you speak to me then? I am very deaf 
and did not hear you. I am sorry, but 
you will have to speak very loud to 


make me hear.” Distrustfully she would 
ask me a question or two. Always I 
replied as if deafness were but a trifle. 
One landlady who kept me waiting long 
outside her door, apologized, “I am slow 
it answering the bell because I have 
rheumatism in my legs.” When she 
looked askance at me, repeating her 
apology loudly, I replied, “Rheumatism! 
That’s too bad! Well, I’m deaf myself. 
Do you know it seems to me as if every- 
body had something; you have rheuma- 
tism, I have thick eardrums. But we are 
all right otherwise!’ She gave me a 
long steady look, then her face cleared. 
“Well, I guess after all you are about 
right in that,” and she smiled. 


I learned to -watch expressions 
closely, to explain frankly but briefly 
about my deafness, and to smile about it 
as if it were a sort of confidential joke 
between us. My trump card was, “You 
know everybody seems to have some 
trivial thing the matter, like colds, or 
deafness, or bashfulness.”’ 


One woman snapped out at me, 
“Um-mm; yes, I did notice you were 
deaf,’ and her expression said plain as 
print, “You don’t get a room in this 
house.” Then I described an _ utterly 
ridiculous incident that had happened to 
me a few days before, on account of my 
deafness. She unbent, but did not smile. 
Her house proved to be immaculate and 
was furnished in excellent taste, and I 
told her so. She made no reply. But 
at the front door she held the knob. 
“I’m thinking,” she explained. Then she 
smiled, “I’m thinking I’ll let you have 
the room for a dollar a week less; and 
I want you to come!” Not one bit of 
credit belongs to me, however, for that 
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reduction ; I discovered that it is a policy 
with some landladies to start with the 
top price, and lower it with discretion. 

One charming lady had a real home. I 
told her I was deaf. Bless her heart! 
she smiled right back at me, “Well, I 
don’t know anything about deaf people, 
but that won’t make the least differ- 
ence.” So I took courage and asked if 
she would kindly change seats with me 
so that the light would fall on her face, 
because I could read lips a little and 
that helped; also would she please speak 
a little slower. She willingly complied, 
and that call is a shining memory for, 
as we chatted, we both completely for- 
got there was such a thing as deafness. 

One man with whom I talked, a pub- 
lic official, had such a thick mumbly 
voice that I had to ask him to repeat 
everything he said at least once, and 
sometimes twice. My deafness was so 
evident that any mention of it seemed 
superfluous. He replied to my questions 
with labored efforts to keep his temper. 
Soon both of us were mopping our 
brows, with the tension steadily increas- 
ing. Not until the business was over 
did I remember my game. I paused an 
instant to get a happier mental attitude, 
then said with all the good fellowship I 
could pack into my voice, “Perhaps you 
noticed that I am deaf?” and smiled. He 
nodded non-committally. “Of course I 
can’t help being deaf,” I confided. 
~“Well,” and I grinned from ear to ear, 
“T guess we both are glad this interview 
is over.” As I turned to go, a first- 
grade twinkle came into his eyes. 

My next errand was to buy two tickets 
in advance for a movie-vaudeville show. 
The ticket-seller, a callow youth with a 
receding chin, and pimply face, asked 
the inevitable question. “Please speak 
louder,” I grinned, “I am very deaf.” 
“Deaf? deaf? hee-ho-haw-haw-haw!” he 
chortled. His unexpected response 
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staggered me, but I rallied as quickly as 
I could and joined in. When he gaye 
me the tickets and the change he bel. 
lowed, “So you are deaf, are you! Qh 
haw-haw-haw-haw!!” To this day | 
am mystified; but the point is—he 
laughed ! 


My last errand was at the grocery 
store. The clerk was ruddy and fat, 
Fat people are supposed to be jolly. But 
this one wasn’t. I asked for a bottle 
of salad dressing. He asked a question, 
He repeated it; still I couldn’t hear, 
Then he yelled so loud I simply could 
not hear. To save the situation I tolda 
lie—and grinned the  while,—“T’m 
totally deaf!’ He sighed heavily, and 
took a large and a small bottle from the 
shelf. “Oh, the larger one,” giving him 
a dollar bill so we need not agonize over 
the proper amount. “Guess you don't 
have many deaf people come in here?” 
with a grin. Solemnly he shook his head, 
“Well,” I explained, “we deaf people 
are perfectly harmless; our minds work 
all right even if our ears don’t.” It 
seemed to be a new idea to him. While 
he was digesting it, I looked around the 
store. “You have a fine stock of gro- 
ceries.” He swelled with pride. “A 
fine store,” I repeated, beaming at him. 
“Good-bye.” He smiled a feeble good- 
bye, but nevertheless a smile. 


The result of that experiment, to my 
great astonishment, was that everyone 
of those ten strangers smiled or looked 
pleasant after learning I was deaf. It 
sounds incredible, doesn’t it? Why not 
make a test for yourself with the next 
ten strangers you meet? Watch their ex- 
pressions closely. Make ’em smile back 
if you can, though it counts just 4% 
much if they simply look pleasant. See 
if you can score 100%. One word more: 
let me whisper the secret of success— 
do it with grins! 
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Association Publicity 


E are glad to add the name of Mr. Paul Binner, of Vermont, Utah, to 
W list of publicity representatives. 
An interesting letter came to publicity headquarters from Mrs. 

Helen F. Ingle, of the school in Berkeley, California. Mrs. Ingle is a loyal 
and enthusiastic member of the Association, and has already presented a paper 
at the monthly teachers’ meeting of her school outlining the work the Associa- 
tion is doing for the deaf. 

Another publicity representative, who asks that her name be withheld, 
writes that when she made a plea for the Association in a faculty meeting, she 
was at first quite discouraged. 


I was allowed only five minutes. My talk was squeezed in at the end of a long meeting, 
when all the teachers wanted to go home, and it seemed to me they were not much interested. 
But after the meeting, to my surprise, a number of teachers came to me, thanked me for 
explaining to them the work of the Volta Bureau, which they had never understood before, 
and asked me to enroll them as members of the Association. 


We believe this plan will get results everywhere. Try it and see. 

Miss Welsh, publicity representative in the Rhode Island ‘School at Provi- 
dence, has already secured some new memberships among her fellow teachers. 
Miss Hudson, representative in the Texas School, reports the parent of a deaf 
child as a new member. How many new members have you won? 


Miss Miller, of the South Carolina School, sends the following: 


Mrs. Moore of the Florida School introduced me to the Votta Review in 1914, and ever 
since I read the first copy I have eagerly looked forward to its monthly arrival. Last year 
at the time I was sending in my yearly dues, I asked some of our teachers to subscribe and 
three of them did so. Sometimes I have interested a teacher in the magazine by showing her 
something that I thought would aid her in her work and lending her my copy to read. One 
of our teachers who subscribed last year told me that she would not take anything for the 
help she had received from Miss Strickland’s series of articles on the teaching of geography. 


On this page we hope to present, every month, at least one idea that every 
representative can use in her publicity work. This month we emphasize the 
usefulness of the Votta Review. 

Do the teachers in your school know that the Votta Review publishes 
more school-room niaterial in a year than all the other publications for the deaf 
put together? Do they realize they can keep in touch with all the new books 
and new devices in our field by reading the advertisements of the VoLTa 
Review? Do they know the Vortta Review is the only teachers’ magazine 
published the year round? Do they understand that by reading the Votta 
Review regularly they can keep informed of all the important events for teach- 
ers of the deaf—such as conventions, summer meetings, schools, etc? 

We promised you to print the funniest sayings of deaf children received 
during the month. We have room for only one. We vouch for its truth. 


Try Turis One on Your Voice-Box 


In teaching children the sounds made by various animals, we have all had experience 
mee-owing like a cat; barking like a dog; clucking like a mother hen, etc. 

One day as I was walking along with a little deaf boy, there was a crash, and I looked 
around to see what had happened. “What made you turn around so quickly?” I was asked. 
I explained that I had heard glass breaking. Instantly putting his fingers on my cheek, my 
young hopeful said, “Make a noise like glass breaking!” 


Perhaps you know a remark of a deaf child even funnier than that. One 
dollar will be paid for the funniest saying received. 
Pusiicity CoMMITTEE. 
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Too Late 


By ANNE RocHESTER 


OU won't believe me, but yester- 

} day I comeacross that deaf Lena 

in our factory crying hard be- 

cause she read where some educated 


folks was rounding up all the hard of 
hearing children and teaching them to 


read the lips. Honest, there was real 
tragedy in the old woman’s eyes when 
she showed me the paper. And all I 
could get out of her was, “And this 
comes when I am sixty!” “Well,” I 
says back to her, “What do you care? 
It’s not going to interfere with our jobs, 
is it?” 

She gazed at me a minute with her 
mind miles away, and then she told me. 
It seems that when Lena was a little 
girl she didn’t know she was deaf, 
thought everyone had to guess at half 
that was said to them the same as she 
did. The poor kid was big for her age, 
so it was up to her to sit in a back seat 
in school. The teacher would be talking 
away to all of the children, but Lena 
thought she was addressing only the 
favored ones in the front seats. The 
first few days she wondered when it 
would come her turn to come up and 
hear the nice things that made the other 
pupils smile and raise their hands. 

One day while Lena was waiting for 
her turn to come up in front, she filled 
in her time by counting all the different 
kinds of faces that the teacher made 
when she talked. When she got up 
to ten, the teacher looked right at her 
and said something. Lena had no more 
idea than the man in the moon what the 
teacher said, so she smiled and didn’t 
answer. The teacher said it again and 
Lena smiled harder, and with that Miss 
Schoolma’am made a dash down the aisle 
and shook Lena till her teeth rattled. 


Seems she’d been asking Lena some 
question and, of course, it was aggra- 
vating to have the kid sit and grin 
at her. 

Things went that way year after year 
till the poor little girl thought that life 
consisted of nothing but getting pun- 
ished because she couldn’t guess right. 
She said even her own folks called her 
dumb. Most every year she stayed back, 
and the children pointed ‘her out as the 
oldest girl in the grade. 

She was ‘way past school age before 
she discovered that she couldn’t hear, 
and by that time she was soured at life 
for playing such a trick on her, I guess, 
for there is no getting away from the 
fact that she’s a grouch. 

You couldn’t help but pity her as she 
sat there and told how folks misunder- 
stood. She says she hailed with joy 
the age that freed her from school, and 
even now she can’t pass a school build- 
ing without looking upon it as a monu- 
ment to her failure. Why, when you 
come to think of it, Lena might have 
had some other kind of a job in the 
place of breaking her poor little back 
over our machines if some of them 
smart lip-reading teachers had _ been 
around when she was little. I says to 
her, “Don’t give up, Lena, there’s lots 
you can do to help some of the deaf 
folks right here in our factory to find 
teachers so they can learn to read lips 
instead of us having to holler at them” 

She kinda looked dazed for a minute, 
then she said, “That’s right, Anne, I 
never thought of that. Just because I 
lost out is no sign I want others to do 
the same—yes, I lost out,” she repeated. 
“But aren’t the kids that are growing 
up nowadays lucky?” 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Ouro Strate EpucaTIOoNAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Ohio State University has announced 
a program of exceptional interest for its 
ninth annual educational conference, to be 
held April fourth, fifth and sixth, 1929. 
Among many well known names are those 
of Dr. Joseph Jastrow, Dr. Arthur I. Gates, 
Dr. F. N. Freeman, and Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein. Two others are of especial import- 
ance in our particular field—Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler, who will discuss “Prevention 
and Management of Deafness in the Schools,” 
and Miss Olive A. Whildin, whose subject 
will be “Teaching the Hard of Hearing 
Child.” A paper which, though perhaps not 
of direct concern to those studying the prob- 
lems of deafness, is certainly of interest to 
them, will be that of Paul T. Rankin, of the 
Detroit Public Schools, “Listening Ability— 
Its Importance, Development, and Measure- 
ment.” 





A New Course 1n TEACHER- 


TRAINING 
The Arizona School for the Deaf, at Tuc- 
son, has recently added a course in the train- 
ing of teachers to its regular work during the 
school session. An outline of the course has 
been kindly sent to the Volta Bureau Library, 
and has been summarized as follows: 
First Term 
Phonetics 
a. Preparatory Work 
b. Diagrams 
c. Miss Yale’s 
opment 
Sounds” 
d. Notes based cn teacher’s experience 
in developing and correcting speech 
e. Marking and dividing words 
Language Teaching 
a. Review of English Grammar 


“Formation and Devel- 
of Elementary English 


—Lewis Carroll. 


b. Observation of Classroom Work 
Second Term 
Teaching Language and Kindred Subjects 
Sense Training and Hand Work. 
Number Work and Arithmetic 
Physiology of the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Auricular Training 
Lip-Reading for Adults (an elementary 
course intended merely to enable the 
student to give help in needy cases) 
Observation 
Practice Teaching under Supervision 
Practical Informative Talks 
a. Causes of deafness, defective speech 
among hearing children, quack 
stammering-schools, etc. 
b. On the art of living in Institutions 
Child Psychology 
Elementary Pedagogics 
Supplementary Reading with Reports Re- 
quired. 





CraRKE ScHuoot REAcHEs Its 
ENDOWMENT GOAL 


The entire profession will rejoice in the 
announcement that the full amount of $2,000,- 
000 sought as an endowment for Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., has been sub- 
scribed. Thanks largely to the interest of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, this famous in- 
stitution will now be able to carry out some 
of its long-cherished plans, and will without 
a doubt contribute even more largely than in 
the past to the cause of educating the deaf. 





SEGREGATED OrAL DEPARTMENT 


The South Dakota School has secured an 
appropriation cf $70,000 for new buildings, 
in particular a primary hall or cottage unit 
for about forty or fifty little children, The 
superintendent reports that this will be a 
strictly pure oral department and a very great 
improvement over present conditions. 
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AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Seeks $2,500,000 ro PRevENT 


DEAFNESS 

A plan, world wide in scope, for research 
into the cause, cure and prevention of deaf- 
ness has been announced by the American 
Otological Society. While a fund of $2,500,- 
000 will eventually be sought to finance the 
complete plan, an immediate campaign to 
raise $500,000 by July Ist and thus continue 
a program of research started through a grant 
by the Carnegie Corporation four years ago 
has been started. The campaign was launched 
at a dinner given at the New York Academy 
of Medicine by the Board of Trustees of the 
Research Fund on Tuesday, March 12. 

Dr. Edward B. Dench, New York otologist, 
in a brief address at the dinner emphasized 
the social and economic handicaps which vic- 
tims of deafness must face. He spoke of the 
inadequacy of the present scientific knowledge 
on the analysis of diseased conditions of the ear. 

“Progress of investigation of this kind 
must be slow. It is important, first of all, 
to have histories with hearing tests on a large 
1umber of patients, both those suffering from 
some evident disease of the ear and also upon 
normal subjects. Then when the unfortunate 
comes to the post-mortem, the clinical history, 
the hearing tests and the microscopical 
changes of the temporal bone, will give us 
exact information.” 

In announcing the campaign, Dr. Arthur B. 
Duel, chairman of the Research Fund Board 
Trustees, spoke of the necessity of completing 
the $500,000 fund by July Ist. He announced 
that Edward S. Harkness had already pledged 
a gift of $100,000 on condition that the re- 
mainder of a_ half-million dollar fund be 
raised by July Ist. Starling W. Childs of 
New York City has also pledged $25,000 with 
the same provision. The income from this 
fund will be used to continue work begun in 
June, 1926, under a grant of $90,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation. This sum was given 
to begin and partially finance for five years 
a program of continuous and correlated re- 
search in otosclerosis, the hereditary form of 
chronic progressive deafness. 

A report of the work done to date by the 
Scientific Committee of the Otological Society 
was read by Dr. Duel. “Under the personal 
supervision of a committee headed by Dr. 
Norval H. Pierce of Chicago,” he said, “a 
central bureau of research was established at 
the Academy of Medicine in New York City. 
Here all records of the activities are kept 
and from here all communications and bulle- 
tins relative to the research are sent out. 

“At the very beginning the committee began 
the collection, abstraction and translation into 
English of all literature on chronic progressive 
deafness. This has just been completed to 
date and is now in the press. The completed 
volumes will be available shortly and will be 
of inestimable value. 

“Lists of otosclerotics are being formed and 
an analysis of families with reference to the 
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Mendelian aspects of the inherited defect js 
being carried out. Thirty-six families haye 
already come to light. At least one hundred 
families will have to be studied before cop. 
clusions can be made. Eventually we hope to 
have a card index of every family in the 
country in which it will be possible to keep 
accurate statistics. 

“In addition, under the personal direction 
of various members of the committee, a num. 
ber of studies by experts in research are un- 
der way in laboratories and hospitals. Some 
of these are: Northwestern University Medical 
School; Professor Wittmaack, of Ha 
Germany; The Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; The Montreal General Hospital; The 
George Williams Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research at the University of Cali- 
fornia; The Department of Genetics of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; Pro 
fessor Sandor of Budapest; and the labor- 
atories of John Hopkins Hospital, where all 
anatomical material in the East will be pre- 
pared for microscopical study.” : 


WE CO-OPERATE 
Readers of the Volta Review will be inter. 
ested in knowing that, through the Friendly 
Corner, we are actively co-operating with the 
American Otological Society in its research. 


One of its investigators wrote us recently, “I 


have received over twenty remarkable family 
histories from people who answered your ap- 
peal. A gentleman from Seattle even offered 
time for an appointment while he was in New 
York on business. Your original effort has 
brought forth more enthusiastic co-operation 
and interest than we ever dreamed of.”— 


Editor. 
Mrs. A. L. E. CrouTer 

The Association has lost a valued and long- 
standing friend and a member of its Advisory 
Council in the death, on February 25, of Mrs, 
A. L. E. Crouter, the widow of the former 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf at 
Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Crouter was Miss June Yale, a niece 
‘of Dr. Caroline A. Yale of the Clarke School. 
An excellent teacher of the deaf, an interest- 





ing and charming personality, she became won-- 


derfully helpful to her husband in his work 
at the largest school for the deaf in the world, 
and outstandingly successful in her own duties 
as mother and home-maker. 

Dr. and Mrs. Crouter are survived by four 
sons and three daughters. Two of them, Yale 
and June, are teachers of the deaf. 





SUMMER CoursEs FOR TEACHERS 


OF THE DEAF 
In additicn to the course for teachers of- 
fered at Olathe, Kansas, by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 


Speech to the Deaf, courses for teachers will 
be held elsewhere during the coming summer, 
as follows: 
Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
University of Calif-rnia, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 
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April, 1929 
The Merman—a Ballad 


By Martin B. KEFFER 
As I walked alone by the ocean side 
I chanced to see on the rising tide 
A struggling merman’s weary form, 
Brought in by the night’s tumultuous storm. 


I rushed me down on the sandy shore 

Where the merman landed weak and sore, 
And I pulled him up from the rising tide 
When he bowed him down and softly cried. 


“Alas!” he cried, “I can never more 
Return to the pearly ocean floor, 

Nor swim again through the coral caves 
Far, far below the ocean waves. 


“And never again shall I ever fill 

My seat by the queen of the mermaids, II, 
Nor whisper our secrets low and sweet, 
Nor offer prayers at Neptune’s feet 


“And the pearly home on the ocean floor 

Built up from the bivalves costly store 

Shall never again my presence know 

And never again shall I ever go 

“"Mongst the mermaids there in Neptune’s 
realm 

With a song and a smile and a jesting whim, 

For I am, in sin still unforgiven, 

For aye from that happy kingdom riven. 


“Once I was happy, blithe and gay 

And sang as I swam the coral way, 

And the mermaids smiled, and by my side 
Was the mermaid queen, my promised bride. 


“We obeyed the laws of the pearly bright 
Realm redeemed from the ocean night, 

Obeyed the law that the demon Care 

Should ne’er be brought to our kingdom fair. 


“And then one day I wandered far 

From where the mer-realm’s treasures are, 
Off in a land of gloom and night 

Where there’s never a gleam of happy light. 


“And there in the caverns dark and bare 

I met the outlaw demon Care 

And he turned my face to the gloom ahead 

aggen led my steps through the caves of 
read. 


“And nowhere seemed there light for me, 
For he led me on through a darkened sea 
And said in a gloomy, saddened voice 
That sorrow became our only choice. 


“I thought of the days in Neptune’s realm 
And oft would my sorrow overwhelm 
My soul as I tried to gather joy 

re the imps of darkness e’er deploy. 


“And I turned to seek that happy land, 

But my strength was weak on a darkened 
strand, 

And at last I came to this rocky shore, 

ut all is dark and I see no more.” 
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And the merman wept as I stood amazed, 
For all was light as I round me gazed, 

And I stooped and slowly raised his head 
And smoothed his hair as I softly said: 


“Look, my friend, here’s the sun above, 

Look! here’s a world of light and love. 

See! Thou’st been in the canyon Care 

And Ani eyes are weak from the darkness 
there. 


“And thy happy land is here in the sea 

Where the mermaids wait and call for thee. 
Thou art blind no more; in the canyon Care 
Thou hast left the blackness of thy despair.” 


Then he rubbed his eyes and gazed afar, 
And Neptune came on a floating spar 

And said, “My son, thou wert blind to doubt, 
But the demon Care is put to rout. 


“So come with me to our land of joy 

And thy voice in song once more employ.” 
Where the sands still shift on the ocean floor 
The merman laughs and sings once more. 


Little Things 


By Frances HAMMOND 


’Tis the little things along life’s way 
That help to brighten every day. 

’Tis the little smiles cast here and there 
That change a rainy day to fair. 

’Tis the little words that are spoken right 
That help a man to win his fight. 

’Tis only a handshake with a friend, 
But it helps a broken heart to mend. 
Tis only a letter full of cheer, 

But it helps to bring a loved one near. 
’Tis only a rose that’s in full bloom, 
But how it brightens a darkened room! 
’Tis only a prayer to God above, 

But He will comfort, for God is Love. 
So for the little things I'll pray, 

To make my life one sunny day. 


Who Hath a Book 
By Wiuuam D. NEssit 


Who hath a book 
Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 
At his command. 


And rich estates, 
If he but look, 

Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 

And he may be 
A king, indeed. 


His kingdom is 
His inglenook. 
All this is his 
Who hath a book. 
—Selected. 
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Deafness No Handicap.—A man was ask- 
ing to be excused from jury duty on the 
ground that he was hard of hearing. The 
judge was a little suspicious that it was 
merely an attempt to evade jury service, 
and was cross-examining the man rather 
closely. The evidence tended to show that 
he could hear very well. 

“But, judge,” he protested, finally, “I'll 
admit that I can hear fairly well—with one 
ear. You understand—I can hear with only 
one ear.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” declared the 
judge, solemnly. “We hear only one side 
of the case at a time.” 





Apropos the Subject of Hearing, some 
one rises to remark that the sweetest music 
in all the world to the feminine ear is the 
sound of somebody else doing the dishes. 


Sticking Together.—The mother had sent 
her little girl to the store for some fly- 
paper, and she had been gone such a long 
time that the mother was getting worried. 
Finally she went to the door and looked up 
and down the street. She saw the little 
girl some distance off but apparently coming 
directly to the house. As she came within 
calling distance, the mother, being unable 
to tell whether she had the package with 
her, called: “Mary, did you get the fly- 
paper?” 

“No, mother,” replied Mary, earnestly. 
“It got me; but we are coming together.” 


Another Case of Circumstantial Evidence. 
An old lady was out automobile riding with 
her son and his wife. They approached a 
large group of buildings surrounded by a 
high stone wall, says The Los Angeles Times. 

“What is that, son?” she asked, pointing 
to the buildings. 

“That is the State Insane Asylum, moth- 
er,” he replied. 

By that time they had passed on and 
were opposite a golf course, adjoining the 
asylum, the course being well populated 
with the Sunday crowd. 

“Oh, how nice it is of them to let the 











Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
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poor crazy people out into the pasture,” 
said the mother, sympathetically. “But 
they do act queer, don’t they?” she added. 








Results of the Economy Wave.—A man 
running after a taxicab, panted to the driver, 
“How much to the railroad station?” 

“One dollar,” replied the driver, stopping 
his car and awaiting his supposed passenger. 
But the man waved him on and the driver 
started up again. To his astonishment the 
man jogged along behind him. He was 
much puzzled until he received a_ second 
panted inquiry, after they had covered 
about half a mile. 

“How—how much will it cost me now?” 

“To the station?” said the driver. Then 
a smile broke over his face. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “but it will cost you one dollar and 
a half.” 

“A dollar and a half? 
dollar some time back.” 

“I know,” said the driver, “but you're 
running in the wrong direction.” 


Why you said a 





Just Another Scandal?—The humorous 
writers poke a lot of fun at the English- 
man’s failure to understand the “American” 
language and catch the point of some of 
our statements. One of the latest yarns 
concerns the visitor who was much im- 
pressed by the remark made at a New 
York bank dinner by one of the speakers 
who, giving a toast, said: “My happiest 
hours have been passed in the arms of 
another man’s wife—” he paused while a 
shocked look passed around the table, and 
then added—“my mother!” 

The visitor, on his return home, was at- 
tempting to repeat the toast to some of his 
friends. “Ah, there was an American, who 
’ad a toppin’ wheeze,” he said. “When ¢ 
gave the toast ’e said, ‘My ‘appiest hours 


’ave been passed in the arms of’ another _ 


man’s wife’.” At this point his memory 
failed him, and after a long pause, he con- 
fessed, “My word, I cawn’t for the life of 
me remember the lady’s name!” 
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National Hearing Week 


The idea of setting aside one week each 
year for acquainting the public with the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing and the work of 
the Federation originated with Mrs. Kate S. 
Rubey of the St. Louis League. The week of 
May 2-9, 1926, was set aside for the first 
Hearing Week program ever staged, and Mrs. 
Rubey was made chairman of the undertaking. 


The phenomenal success of the demonstra- 
tion led Mr. Julian P. Scott, who was at that 
time President of the League, to present a 
resolution before the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the Federation, held in Philadelphia 
in June of the same year, for making “Hear- 
ing Week” a national institution, to be con- 
ducted simultaneously by every League during 
the first week in May. The resolution was 
adopted, and the week beginning May 2, 1927, 
was the date decided upon for the first Na- 
tional Hearing Week. 


Suggestions were sent out from headquar- 
ters as a basis for planning the week’s pro- 
grams. Most of the organizations entered upon 
the undertaking with great enthusiasm, and 
although the results of their efforts were not 
always immediate, their worthwhileness could 
not be denied. 


The American Child Health Association has 
asked the cooperation of the Federation in 
making May Day, Child Health Day, a suc- 
cess. As so much of the work of the Federa- 
tion centers about the hard of hearing child 
it has been decided to have the Hearing Week 
programs begin on May lst. The dates of 
National Hearing Week for 1929 are May 1, 
2,3 and 4. 


Some of the Hearing Week programs have 
been marked by great originality. It is hoped 
that the following suggestions which have 
been tried out by organizations throughout the 
country will be helpful in planning for the 
1929 demonstrations : 

1. Try to have a public meeting with out- 
of-town speakers featured on your program. 
Exchange speakers with other organizations 
for the hard of hearing, if possible. 

2. Gain the cooperation of newspaper re- 
porters. Invite them to your meeting. 

3. Ask other social agencies to send repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Have an exhibit. (Posters will be sent 
out from headquarters for a nominal charge.) 

5. Distribute literature that will acquaint the 
public with the work being done for the hard 
of hearing. (Folders will be furnished from 
headquarters. ) 

(Continued on page 218) 


Reviews 


“Effective Organization of Health Education 
in Public Schools’ is the title of the address 
made by Dr. James Frederick Rogers, special- 
ist in School Hygiene, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, before the Elementary Principals’ 
Association which recently met in Cincinnati. 
This address is printed in full in the Febru- 
ary, 1929, number of School Life. 

He says that as the child must have full use 
of his physical machinery back of his mental 
faculties before he can accomplish what is ex- 
pected of him in school, it is but logical for 
the educator to see that the child has the 
maximum of health. This attitude toward the 
physical condition of the child is so new that 
often school authorities object to taking the 
time for physical examinations. “A good 
railroad man,” says Dr. Rogers, “does not 
wait until the wheels come off his engines or 
his rails spread before doing anything in the 
way of upkeep, but he realizes that his trains 
will get where they are supposed to go most 
promptly and with least cost when the rolling 
stock and roadbed are in best condition. And 
the school child when well fueled and regu- 
lated physically will be more likely to profit 
by his schooling and to be of service to society 
in later life. The owner of a fleet of motor 
cars knows that a machine which misses fire 
or which has a leaking radiator is not quite 
fit for the service expected of it. In time his 
eyes may be opened to the fact that a child 
who has serious defects of eyes or ears is not 
likely to travel the pedagogical highway at the 
speed we might expect of him, nor to accom- 
plish what we should like him to accomplish 
in after life.” 

Early attention to the physical needs of the 
child will help to keep him from becoming a 
public expense later on in life. 

In order to produce an effective public 
health program it is important to gain the co- 
operation of the parents, for it is necessary 
that health practices taught at school be car- 
ried out in the home. Parental consent must 
be secured before anything can be done to 
remedy the defects of the child. 

To make health examinations still more 
effective, teachers ought to be able to know 
whether their children are free from hampering 
physical defects. Teachers in training should 
have instruction in the guidance of children 
into healthful practices, and teachers already 
in the field who have not been so trained 
should receive directions from principals and 
supervisors. 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Editorial 
After Ten Years 


Ten years ago when our army was being 
disbanded and our country was slowly re- 
covering from the effects of the World 
War, another army was being mobilized— 
to fight deafness. The soldiers were not 
many in numbers but they, like Napoleon, 
“made circumstances” and dreamed dreams 
and blazed the trail. On April 2, 1919, the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing marched forward under 
the banner Prevention of Deafness, Conser- 
vation of Hearing, Rehabilitation of the Deaf- 




















ened. Has it won any battles? Let us see: 
In 1919 In 1929 
(9) Organizations for the Hard 

of Hearing (70) 
(2) Constituent Bodies_...._ (42) 
(19) Individual Members of the 

Federation (1381) 
(2) Cities offering instruction in 

lip-reading to hard of hear- 

ing children in the public 

schools (44) 
(?) Cities testing the hearing of 

children (whisper, watch 

tick testé; ete.) (101) 
(0) Cities using the audiometer 

for testing the hearing of 

children (87) 
(1) Cities utilizing available clin- 

ics for hard of hearing 

children (23) 
(5) Cities having classes in lip- 

reading in evening public 

schools _. (60) 
(2) Teachers of lip-reading for 

hard of hearing children in 

the public schools___.___ (72) 
(70) Teachers of lip-reading among 

the adult deafened._..___ (498) 
(0) Colleges and universities of- 

fering courses for the train- 

ing of teachers of hard of 

hearing children. (9) 


In the last ten years the Federation has 
made a creditable record of accomplishments. 
With the cooperation of its officers, mem- 
bers, constituent organizations and allied 
groups, it has: 

Held nine annual conferences where 
papers of great value have been given by 
experts in medicine, psychology, social work, 
pedagogy, and other subjects. 

Conducted three national lip-reading tour- 
naments. 


Sponsored National Hearing Week for 
two years. 


——<—- 


Promoted the study of speech reading for 
children and adults. 


Sponsored a summer course for the train- 
ing of teachers of lip-reading for hard of 
hearing children. 

Investigated and promoted the best meth- 
pie of testing- the hearing of school chil- 

ren. 

Prepared a report on hard of heari 
children, which was published by the Us 
Bureau of Education. 


Held exhibits at meetings of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, N. E. A. Depart. 
ment of Superintendence, National Educa. 
tion Association, National Conference of 
Social Work, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
County and State Fairs. 


Helped to form organizations for the 
hard of hearing. 

Sent field workers to help organizations 
with their problems. 

Fought quacks, 

Investigated a large number of hearing 
devices. 

Given advice to inquirers concerning the 
establishment of lip-reading classes for hard 
of hearing children. 

Answered hundreds of inquiries from in- 
dividuals concerning hearing aids, lip-read- 
ing, employment, quacks, etc. 

Distributed thousands of sheets of free 
literature. 

Enlisted the cooperation of well-known 
syndicate writers whose articles have helped 
to acquaint the public with the needs of 
the deafened. 

Distributed clip sheets containing articles 
about the problems of the deafened to 
hundreds of newspapers all over the coun- 


try. 

Published the proceedings of all of its 
annual meetings. 

Given vocational advice to hundreds of 
people. 

Sent speakers to meetings of the Ameri- 
‘can Child Health Association, the National 
Conference of Social Work, State Teachers’ 
Meetings, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, ete. 

Helped in plans for Zone Conferences. 

Helped in matters of legislation affecting 
the hard of hearing. 

Cooperated with the National Education 
Association, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the New York League in the prep- 
aration of the pamphlet, “The Deafened 
Child.” 

Conducted a department in the Vota RE- 
view each month known as the FEDERATION 
DIcEstT. 

Awakened a portion of the public to the 
needs of the hard of hearing child. 

Helped to eliminate some harmful adver- 
tising material. 

Gained recognition from outstanding social 
service organizations. 

You who are members of the Federation 
or who are connected with local organiza- 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Charleston League to Sponsor Fair 


The Charleston League is actively engaged 
in planning “The Confederate and Colonial 
Fair,” which is to be held at the Confederate 
Home, April 10, 11, and 12. Every effort is 
being put forth to make this an artistic and 
delightful occasion. 

The various clubs of Charleston are taking 
an active part in this fair. There will be a 
pretty log cabin booth; a Sea Island booth 
with all of the Sea Island products. A well 
with the traditional old oaken bucket will be 
prepared by the Council of Jewish Women. 
The Business and Professional Women’s Club 
will have a “Pirate Ship” with the parapher- 
nalia of a regular “Treasure Island.” There 
will be a U. D. C. booth. The Parent-Teacher 
Associations will have charge.of the “Blue 
Ribbon Hot Dogs” and they will give the 
proceeds of this to the League. The Charles- 
ton College Club is preparing to give a vaude- 
ville show and to have a booth also. The 
City Union and King’s Daughters are making 
quilts for the League in addition to helping 
in various other ways and having a_ booth. 
The Plantation Melody Singers will give the 
entire proceeds from an evening performance 
for the benefit of the deafened. The manager 
of the County Fair also wishes to take an 
active part in the Fair. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to enumerate all who are working 
for its success. 

All profits go to those in charge of the 
booths. The League is asking in return that 
they help sell admission tickets to all of the 
entertainments. These will be many and va- 
ried. No age will be overlooked. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with a “Punch and 
Judy” show, a May Pole Dance, pony rides, 
and an egg hunt. Games of grandmother’s 
time will be played in the afternoons. A 
poster contest for art students is an interest- 
ing event on the program. 

_ An exhibit of ante-bellum days will be held 
in the League rooms. A real Confederate at- 
mosphere will be created by the costumes of 
that period, which will be worn by many at- 
tending the Fair. A grand costume ball fea- 
turing the minuet, the Virginia Reel, and the 
square dances will be held on the last evening. 

The Fair is to be a gala event, and it will 
help to bring the public to a better realiza- 
tion of the needs and the abilities of the 
deafened. 





Change of Name 


The Dayton bulletin, formerly known as 
League News, has changed its name. The 
new name, Wings, impresses one as an espe- 
cially appropriate title for the official organ 
of an organization rising as rapidly as is the 
Dayton League to heights of service and use- 
fulness. It recalls the early efforts of the 
Wright brothers in the same city, and the far- 
reaching results of their persistent and patient 

vors to make flying a success. It is 
peculiarly fitting for Dayton to continue for- 
ward on “Wings.” 


News Notes 
There is a new public school class in lip- 
reading in Pomona, with thirty in attendance, 
a splendid showing in a city of 15,000. This 
class is the result of the persistent efforts of 
two young women who would not rest con- 
tented until they had obtained their objective. 
A young people’s club, known as “The 
Juniors,” has recently been started in the 
Speech Reading Club of Washington. This is 
a social club, and there is already an inter- 
ested membership taking advantage of the many 

diversions offered by the club. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, will 
offer a course for the training of teachers of 
hard of hearing children in its summer session, 
beginning June 24. The course will be under 
the direction of Miss Olive A, Whildin of 
Baltimore. 

Miss Grace Semer is in charge of the re- 
cently organized classes in lip-reading in the 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Miss Cora Neal has joined the staff of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., as financial secretary. 


The Boston Guild is the first of the organ- 
izations for the hard of hearing to employ a 
social worker who has specialized in psychi- 
atry. Mrs. Margaret Allison’s official title is 
“Psychiatric Social Worker.” 

At the request of Miss Marie Slack of the 
Providence League, Mrs. Norris and Miss 
Olin of the Boston Guild demonstrated the 
4-A Audiometer in Providence in behalf of 
the Peace Street School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

The Cincinnati League has extended an in- 
vitation to the other Ohio organizations to 
attend the statewide lip-reading tournament to 
be held there on Saturday, April 6th. 

“The Mile-Hiers” is the name of the new 
club formed within the Denver League. The 
membership has no age limit. The group 
pledges itself to an enthusiastic and energetic 
support of all League activities; tries to find 
means of raising funds for the clubrooms, and 
provides special social diversions. 

Audiometer tests in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades in the Des Moines Public Schools 
reveal that 414 of the 5,936 children exam- 
ined have hearing defects. The work, which 
was begun last fall, will be continued among 
the junior high school pupils. Miss Elva 
Becker, a graduate cf the Federation Summer 
Course, is teaching lip-reading to deaf and 
hard of hearing children. : 

The Columbus League is ready to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by the Minneapolis 
League when it announced six lip-reading 
classes a week, with an enrollment of 160. 
The Columbus League has not so large an 
enrollment, but it is now conducting six week- 
ly classes in its new clubrooms. 

The Governor and Mrs. Myers Y. Cooper 
of Ohio have become Associate Members of 
the Columbus League. This is an honor and 
an inspiration greatly appreciated by the 
League. 
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Moving Day in Some of the Local 
Organizations 


The new headquarters of the Los Angeles 
League are in the Club House of the Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Club, 2026 West Ninth 
Street. Saturday afternoons and evenings are 
reserved for League meetings. There is an 
abundance of space for games and dancing, 
a spacious kitchen where delectable menus 
may be prepared with ease, and a small office 
room reserved for the exclusive use of the 
League. The members are looking forward 
to a year of service in their delightful new 
surroundings. 





The New York League has moved into its 
new home on the eleventh floor of the Grand 
Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue. There 
is a general office, a waiting room, and a row 
of private offices. There is a coat room and 
a large auditorium for the members of the 
League, an office for the recreation worker, 
an audiometer room, a hearing-aid room, a 
private room for the staff, a pantry, and a 
Board room with its own private entrance. 

As the work has increased. more spacious 
quarters have been found necessary. This is 
the fifth home of the League since it was or- 
ganized. It has entered its new quarters with 
great hopes for the future. 





The Philadelphia League has rented the 
entire second floor of the building at 1502 
Locust Street. The rooms are admirably 
suited for League activities. There is a 
large well-lighted room in front which has 
been furnished for a reading and reception 
room, and a smaller one to serve as an office. 
At the rear is a spacious room for practice 
classes and group gatherings. Kitchen facili- 
ties are being installed in a small nook, and 
another small room is also available. 

The location of the new rooms is ideal. 
It is in a quiet dignified business section, only 
three blocks from Broad Street Station, ac- 
cessible by trolley and bus. 

The League is very enthusiastic over its 
new home and it is counting upon a year of 
active growth. 





The Chicago League moved into its new 
quarters on the 10th floor of the DePaul 
Building, 64 East Lake Street, on April first. 
The new League rooms boast new furniture 
and furnishings and a Radioear equipment 
designed so that one hundred League mem- 
bers can “listen in” at the same time. The 
new location will be easily accessible to the 
League members and prospective members on 
the North, South and West Sides of Chicago. 





The Providence League has recently moved 
into new rooms in the same office building. 
These rooms are nearer the front of the 
building and more easily reached from the 
street. They are comfortable, attractive and 
altogether cozy and homelike. 





ay 


New Organization in California 


The Pasadena Sanzoray Club is the name 
of the new Californian organization born og 
February 22nd. Fifty-five were present at 
the first meeting, and eight who had signified 
their interest in the formation of the Clb 
were unable to be present because of previous 
engagements. The movement was_ sponsored 
by Miss Lucy Ella Case and Miss Augusta 
Senter. They entered upon their work for 
the new club with so much enthusiasm that 
the contagion is spreading rapidly. At present 
the meetings will be held in a room in the 
new Public Library, but the Club is already 
planning for a home of its own, is consider- 
ing the employing of an executive secretary, 
and has asked about the requirements for 
Constituent Body membership. It is indeed 
a lusty infant and without a doubt its voice 
will soon be heard all over the country. 





(Continued from page 215) 

6. Have lip-reading demonstrations. (These 
are especially effective when given through 
glass.) 

7. Give audiometer tests, if possible. Invite 
people to come in and have their hearing 
tested free. An electric sign giving the invi- 
tation is very effective. The street car com- 
panies and the bus companies may grant you 
permission to display signs about Hearing 
Week. 

8. Try to have hearing devices on display. 
Be prepared to give information about them. 

9. Issue warnings about quacks. 

10. Ask the movie theaters to permit you 
to show slides explaining the purposes of 
National Hearing Week. 

11. Ask the local radio stations for per- 
mission to broadcast short talks on prevention 
of deafness, conservation of hearing, and the 
rehabilitation of the deafened. 

12. Invite the board of education and school 
,and health officials to attend your special 
demonstrations and to visit your headquarters. 

13. Tell the otologists what you are plan- 
ning to do. Ask them to talk on prevention 
of deafness and to give short radio broad- 
casts. 

14. Dedicate your May bulletin to National 
Hearing Week. Urge your own members to 
take an active interest in making the week 4 
success. 

15. Make an effort to have a banquet. It 
will be an ideal way to bring to a close the 
activities of the week. ‘ 

Note—If your headquarters are not readily 





accessible, arrange for a centrally located 
meeting place. 
“Steam does its work under pressure. Turn 


it loose in the air and it becomes 

Thus it is with men. It requires the confine- 
ment of responsibility and obligation to make 
us worthwhile and useful. To be and do our 
best we must live under pressure.” 


—Rev. Joun R. Gunn. 
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(Continued from page 215) 


A pamphlet entitled “A Plea for Adequate 
Educational Advantages for Various Types 
of Underprivileged Children” has been issued 
jointly by the Governor of lowa-Nebraska 
District of Kiwanis Clubs, President of Iowa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Governor 
of Eleventh District of Rotary Clubs (lowa 
District), Governor of Lion’s Clubs of Iowa, 
President of Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Commander of Iowa Department 
of American Legion. 

The pamphlet reveals the present educa- 
tional status of the child who is physically 
and mentally handicapped. The purpose of the 
book is legislative, for it is the belief of the 
above-named organizations that suitable legis- 
lation should be adopted to care for the under- 
privileged child. To quote from the booklet: 
“The crippled and the otherwise physically 
and mentally handicapped child has been a 
problem since the world began. In the dark 
days of early civilization he was eliminated 
from society because he could never become a 
soldier and would be ultimately dependent 
upon the state. As time went on less rigid 
standards prevailed and handicapped persons 
were merely ostracized to pass their lonely 
lives in seclusion. 

“But a new spirit actuates modern man 
and he looks for a way to salvage the handi- 
capped for both humanitarian and economic 
reasons.” 

A brief description of the various types of 
handicapped children in Iowa and an explana- 
tion of the educational problem involved is 
set forth in the booklet. On page 6 the hard 
of hearing child is discussed. 

The questions on pages 11 and 12, and the 
questions and answers on pages 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 are of vital interest to all who are in- 
terested in bringing happiness and usefulness 
into the lives of underprivileged children. 





“Why They Are Different” is the title of 
an article by Cora Haines in the latest issue 
of the Social Science Quarterly, issued by the 
Pi Gamma Mu (National Social Science 
Honor Society). Miss Haines is a teacher in 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, 
the editor of the Cincinnati edition of Good- 
will, and the author of a‘ number of articles 
in the field of social service and hospital work. 
Her¢article in Social Science treats of the 
physical effects of deafness. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 
1929, contained the only hitherto unpublished 
story by the late Thomas Hardy. This was 
entitled “Old Mrs. Chundle.” The efforts of 
the new curate to contrive a suitable hearing 
device for this deaf old woman produce ludi- 
crous results. There is a corresponding 
pathos in her appreciation of his efforts, in 
his attempt to weaken her newly aroused in- 
terest in his preaching, and in his subsequent 
regret when he was at last brought to a 


realization of what the whole thing had meant 
to one who had been denied so many of the 
joys of life. 





“The Progress of Lip-Reading” is the title 
of a leaflet recently issued by Miss Lucy Ella 
Case of Pasadena. This is an expression of 
the experiences of a number of well-known 
teachers of lip-reading. The leaflet is attract- 
ive and interesting. 





Miss Alta M. Lux, teacher of lip-reading 
for hard of hearing children in the public 
schools of Toledo, Ohio, held her first Inter- 
School Lip-Reading Contest in March. Eleven 
schools, about ninety pupils, competed for the 
school championship in lip-reading. This is 
the second year for the Inter-School Lip- 
Reading Contests, and much interest was 
shown by the schools and by the public. 





Coming Events 


Plans for the Cleveland Conference are 
moving rapidly forward. The next issue of 
the Federation Digest will be a Conference 
Number, and will give information about the 
papers to be presented, special features, lun- 
cheons, railroad rates and various conference 
items. It is hoped that large delegations from 
all of the organizations will attend the con- 
ference. The many charms of Cleveland are 
interestingly told by the Friendly Lady on 
page 183. 





Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Vice-President 
of Zone IV, extends a cordial invitation to 
all those attending the Cleveland Conference 
to continue their journeys to the Pacific Coast 
and be with the delegates from Zone IV at 
their Conference whieh meets in San Fran- 
cisco July 3, 4 and 5. The meetings will be 
held at the Women’s City Club, just two 
blocks from the San Francisco League. Fur- 
ther details will be given next month. 





(Continued from page 216) 

tions for the hard of hearing have helped 
in these accomplishments. There are still 
vast fields for service. New recruits are 
needed and the Federation army must be- 
come larger if we are to grasp our oppor- 
tunities. We know that there are thousands 
and thousands of people all over our land 
who are fighting a common foe—deafness. 
Only the deafened know how hard the strug- 
gle is at times. Some are fighting and win- 
ning alone. Others are losing the fight and 
are becoming discouraged. We, who have re- 
constructed our lives, do we not want to 
reach out and help every deafened person in 
our land? Do we not want to do everything 
within our power to prevent deafness from 
coming upon little children? Only by organi- 
zation can the problems of the deafened be 
solved. Ten years ago the Federation began 
its fight. It has reason to be proud of its 
victories, but the war is still on. What vic- 
tories will be ours in the ten years ahead of us? 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


126 East 59th Street 


Social Centre for the Deafened of All Ages in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Devices, Recreation and other 
activities. 

Our Open Door Invites You 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR 


HARD OF HEARING 
63 S. HIGH STREET 
(Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive Secretary and Graduate Teac 


of Speech-Reading 












































The Deafened Always Welcome 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


204 U. B. Annex 
A SOCIAL CENTER 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 





Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


The Standby of the Leading Teachers 
Original Games and Devices Unusual Topics 


rice, $14.00 
For the Scholastic Year of 8 Months 
Subscribe Now 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
1144 Gorsuch Avenue Baltimore, Md. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham S 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 


The Beginner’s Book. j 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___ § 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. 
What People Do—Short L on Occupations: 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 







































Sas HONEY HON 


Oll painting photos and miniatures, 
talent required. 
men and women. Good returns for ean 
workers. Free Employment Service. & 
Ns. hile learning. at h 
i ong Complete artists’ 
ne for free booklet about our course 
RATIONAL ig SCHOOL, Ine. 
' Dept. 23-1 Dearborn St., Chicage 
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An advertiser writes, 
“Your REVIEW brings results” 
Why not send us your order 


TODAY? 



















SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 
at Ithaca 


Home of Cornell University 


The Correction of Speech Defects 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of Speech 
Development) 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session, 1929 
Commencing June 30th 


By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Lecturer at the Post-Graduate Medical College, 
New York City; formerly Director of Speech 
Improvement, Board of Education, New York City. 


A practical clinical course is offered to meet the 
— nation-wide demand for t s oO 
rovement and specialists to correct speech 
de! ects. It will prove of inestimable value to 
teachers of English, the deaf and those in charge 
of mentally retarded children. 





For Catalogue address 


Martin Institute for Speech 
429 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the Correction of Stam- 
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The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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